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Once again the situation in Laos threatens the peace of the world. 
This picture shows Communist troops who were taken prisoner by 
the Royal Laotian Army during the fighting Jast March. 

We report recent developments on page 13. 
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Prison and resistance in Spain 


Ray Gosling’s column 
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sendto £5000 appeal 
Committee of lOO 


13 Goodwin Street London N4 


E3240 Gate 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


f renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction another 5 


This pledge, signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


a just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 


and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 


Welsh Nationalist Party 
radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Classified 


Terms: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. 1s. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Crime, Punishment and Rehabilitation. Whitsun 
Conference, Progressive League, June 8 - li, 
Pulborough, Sussex. Speakers: April Carter, Frank 
Dawtry, Leslie Fairweather, Stephen Schenk, Dr. W. 
Allchin. Fee £5 10s. Details: Dr. E. A. Seeley, 38 
Primrose Gdns, London, N.W.3. 


sels Vivisection Really Necessary ?”’ United 
Humanitarian and Anti-Vivisection League invite 
you to hear Miss Beatrice Burtt on Saturday, May 
6 at 92 Golborne Rd., nr. Ladbroke Grove, 
London, W.10. Chairman: Rev. B. E. Peake. 
Meeting begins 2.30 p.m. Tea and biscuits provided. 
Tube: Ladhroke Grove. Buses 52, 15 and 7 to 
Chesterton Rd. 


No Arms for Verwoerd. Sunday, June 3, Trafalgar 
Square, 3 p.m. Sherif Guellal (Algerian Ambassador 
designate), Moses Mabida, Rosamond John, Manuela 
Sykes, Fenner Brockway, Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
pele Jenkins, Anti-Apartheid, 15 Endsleigh St., 


Personal 


A home for £15, Help us to shelter Algerian 
refugee family in a good strong tent, 14ft. by 7ft. 
Over two million poor souls need shelter. Can your 
group help? Please act quickly - £15 provides a 
home. Old green puund notes received with grati- 
tude, Our work of mercy to orphans, lepers and 
the poor of the world always goes on. If you have 
no ‘t Old Ones,"' ‘‘ New Ones *' will do at a push. 


War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

Select from notices sent in To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 


Monday. (Friday preferred) 


N 


Include date. town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


24 May, Thursday 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdns, (Flat 
7). Stuart Morris: ‘* Current Affairs.’" PPU. 


25 May, Friday 


Bristol : 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Rd., 4. AGM report 
and PFC plans. PPU. 


London: 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, Westminster. 
Dr, Anne McLaren, Lt.-Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips, 
Michael Foot: ‘‘ Nuclear Tests."' Chair: Canon 
Collins. CND. 


Dulwich 


Constituency Independent Nuclear 
Disarmament Election Committee proposed. 
Constituents invited register support. 


O D Evans 12 Elmwood Road SE24 


please send 


8S weeks 


post free trial 


2s6d 


| enclose £ 


or US 
$1:13 weeks 


Name 


Address 


a Peace News enterprise 


Discriminating shops are now buying 
Endsleigh Christmas Greetings Cards for 
1962 


Endsleigh 


Cards 


Can you help introduce our range? 
trade Sample Book now available 


suggestions welcomed 


Sales Manager 5 Caledonian Rd London NI Ter 8248 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund 


Altention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives in all areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8Ii7. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
ENTerprise 3324. 


Duplicating, 
etc.), translating. 
Road, London, N.11. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Seven imprisoned members of the Committee of 100 
- Greetings and thanks from the Welsh Baptist 
Union Peace Society meeting at Swansea - (inserted 
by Welfare Group, Committee of 100). 


Let's cheer up, try realise divine funshine every- 
where - BCM/ Faith, London, W.C.1. 


Personal Column Ltd... Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Situations Wanted 


Girl student (pacifist) seeks vacation job, preferably 
Croydon area, London considered. Slatter, 4 Mel- 
ville Road, Bristol 6. 


Sltuations Vacant 


West Midland Region CND contemplate appointing 
a full-time organiser. Applications invited. Salary 
by agreement. Apply to Secretary, 96 Durham Rd., 
Birmingham, 11. 


25-27 May,Friday-Sunday 
Rugeley, Stalfs.: Spode House. Under 35's Confer- 
ence : ‘* Non-alignment - is it a practical policy for 


Britain ?'' Stuart Hall, Julian Critchley, M.P., and 
others. Details: NPC, 29 Gt. James St., London, 


25 May, Fri—June 1, Fri 


Crawley : Helpers needed for house to house petition 
‘Appeal to President Kennedy."' Contact Stan 
Banks, 38 Loppets Road, Tilgate, Crawley. Phone 
21641. CND. 


26-27 May, Sat-Sun 


London: 9.30 - 5.30 Ampton St., off Gray’s Inn 
Rd. CND Constructive Service. Children’s Play- 
ground. Details : CLI 9025. 


26 May, Saturday 


London, N.13: 2.30 p.m. Fox Lane Congregational 
Church, Palmers Green. Discussion: ‘* Race Rela- 
tions - the Christian Approach.*’ Speakers from 
Japan, Notting Hill, South Africa, Jamaica. 5.30 
p.m. Film: ‘‘Come Back Africa.'' FoR, 


a 
London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open Air Meeting. 
Richard Headicar, Poster Parade 4.30 - 5.30, CND. 


Rayleigh, Essex ; 2-5 p.m. Co-op. Hall, Love Lane. 
Open Meeting, al! welcome. YCND. 


Reading: 10.30 a.m. Castle Hill, assemble for poster 
parade against nuclear tests. YCND. 


27 May, Sunday 


Biemingham: !{ a.m. - 7.30 p.m. Arden Hotel, New 
St. George Clark: ‘‘ CND and the Political Situa- 
tion.”’ Day School. YCND 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Kings Cross. J. Allen Skinner: *' Methods of 
Resistance."' Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


London, W.1: 2.30 - 6 p.m. Scott Jazz Club, 39 
ee St. London Supporters’ Mecting. C'tee of 
100. 


28 May, Monday 


Edinburgh: 9 a.m. Mound (behind R.S.A.) Silent 
walk to Church of Scotland Assembly Hall and 


silent vigil outside during General Assembly Church 
and Nation debate CND. 


29 May, Tuesday 


East Sheen, §.W.14: 8 p.m. Assemble outside the 
Bulle Upper Richmond Rd. Leaflet distribution. 


London W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, ‘' The 
Pacifist. His propaganda and role in Britain,”* intro- 


duced by Colin Blundell, PPU. 


31 May, Thursday 


Claygate, Surrey : 8 p.m. Village Hall. Mrs. Annc 
Kerr and Dr. Peter Pauling: ‘‘ Women Against the 


Bomb.”’ 


Seen amet 


rr 
Havant, Hants: 7.30 p.m. Red Cross Hall. Open 


Meeting. John Boyden: ‘‘ How to Deal with 
Russia."" CND. ¢ 


I 8 ce i le in 
London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road, (nr. Green Man). M. A. Allen: ‘' 50 Years 
of Sherlock Halmes.’' PPU. 


Se 
London, W.1: 8&8 p.m. St. Mark's Parish Hall, 
Homer Row, (nr. Marylebone Rd.) Film Show : 
** Stars,’* ‘‘ Hearts of Spain.” CCND. 


1 June, Fri—16 June, Sat 


Bayswater and Paddington : House-to-house collection 
for Algerian Refugees and Orphans. Collectors 
needed: Assemble from 6.30 p.m. 35 Chilworth 
Mews. London, W.2. (AMB 8718). IVS. 


1 June, Friday 


Eritk: 830 p.m. Electricity Showrooms, Pier Rd. 
Film: “‘ Children of Hiroshima."’ CND. 


Mother's Help reqd. for vegtn. family ( small girls), 
nr. Ravenscourt Park, W.6. Part-time duties. Box 
No. 86. 


For Sale 

Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘‘ Ban the 
Bomb "' and ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Details 
from David Josephs, 463 City Road, Birmingham, 17. 
_—_— 


Holiday Accommodation 


August 17 - September 2 - Czechoslovakia £28. 
Urgent. CND students and under 21's wanted to 
make up party on Prague visit. Secretary, Barking 
YCND, 3 Sunningdale Ave., Barking, Essex. 


Brook Linn Guest House, Callander, Perthshire. 
Centre for Trossachs and mountain scenery.. Health- 
giving vegetarian meals (VCA). Special Family 
terms. Mrs. Muriel Choffin. Tel.: Callander 103. 


Welsh-Shropshire_ Border. “Bryn Tanat"' Guest 
House, Llansantffraid, Montgomeryshire, Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure. 


Literature 


Contact—a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all 
peace literature and books, posters, leaflets, cam- 
paign materials, ‘‘ Sale or return '’ selections for 
meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list and 
s.o.r, terms. 5_ Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, 
London, N.1. (TER 8248.) 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 


Norwegian *‘ Pax. This year seven issues 10s., 
$1.50 or N.Kr. 9. Folkereisning mot Krig, Kristian 
Augusts Gt. 19. Oslo. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel: CHIswick 3565. 


Lymington: 7.30 p.m. Wellington Room, Community 
Centre, New St. Public Meeting on Nuclear Disarm- 
ament. Speakers: Canon and Mrs. Collins. CND. 


2 June, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands : 3.15 p.m. Meeting at the home 
of J. Bullough, Field Broughton. Speaker : George 
Gascoigne, Grange Peace Group. 


Leamington Spa: 2.30 p.m. Assemble top end of 
the Parade for poster parade and leafleting. CND. 


Loadon, W.1: 2 - 8 p.m. Empire Rooms, Tottenham 
Court Rd. Summer Fair: Goods stalls and side- 
shows. 3 - 8 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 
Sq. Art Exhibition and Arts and Crafts Fair. CND. 
at lane re ad 


3 June, Sunday 


Coulsdon: 3 p.m. 87 Chaldon Way. Ario Tatum : 
World Peace Brigade. Surrey Area PPU. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). Assemble for West End 
Poster Parade. CND. 


Manchester : 6.30 p.m. Mount St. Mtg. Hse. Public 
Meeting. Speaker: Mary Chisholm (Northern 
Friends’ Peace Board). SoF. 


7 June, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., (nr. Green Man). Myrtle Solomon : ‘ 


Became a Pacifist.’"| PPU. 


Throughout American 
Tests 


Continuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop. Posters at the 
picket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5090 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 


Every wee 


Saturdays 


Birmicgham : Central Library, 2.30-5.0 p.m. 


News selling. Peace 


Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 2362. 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sit John Whitgife. Hi 
St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting. ionio nae 
pm.  YCNI) aah 


London, W.1l: Golborne Rd, 


off 
Market, north end. Portobello 


Peace Bookstall in Market 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts. are 
necded. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FILA 7906. Porchester PPU. : 


pital pal te pot ial Bige Market, Peace News 
selling. elpers urgently needed t 
‘Phone Michael Worrall 36387...) “<\°nd work. 


Orpiagton: 9.30 am. - 5.30 p.m. High St 
Coins Smith's), Manning bookstall, igatleting: 


Sundays 


Nottinghum : 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mt 
in“ Flying Horse" Hotel till 10 p.m. nga 
and leatieters welcome each week. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London: Toynbec Hali, Commercial St., E.1. Work 


camps take place every week-end to help old and 
handicapped people in the slums of London. 
BIS 9112. IVS. 


Thursdays 


Edinburgh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisan, 46 Victoria St. 
Work party meets to address envelopes, make 
posters, etc CND. 


london, E.1t: 8 pm. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and Ell Group PPU. 
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mihtary training in schools aré an anachro- 
nism in the nuclear age :is:growing in New 
Zealand. 

Linwood High School has recently put 
emphasis on the voluntary nature of the 
corps by holding parades after school - 
with a very poor initial response, while a 
number of schools founded in recent years 
have never begun cadet corps. 


In January, 1962, the Thames High School 
Board of Governors, after failing to reach 
agreement on the question of military 
training - the school has a strongly en- 
trenched cadet tradition - decided to con- 
duct a referendum among parents. 


Of the 701 eligible to vote 472 did so, and 
of these 272 were in favour of retaining 
cadets, but 198 were in favour of abolishing 
them. 


Writing in the February journal of the 
New Zealand Post-Primary Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, E. A. Crane, of Wesley College, 
says that supporters of cadets seem to be 
rather sensitive about openly stating the 
main aim to be training in the use of lethal 
weapons. 

“When all that militarism can offer a dis- 
tracted and demoratised world after two 
vicious and destructive world wars in the 
last 45 years is another and more horrifying 
war of virtual extinction is it any wonder 
that supporters of the scheme gloss over 
this aspect of cadet training and try to 
make us believe that it is the social and 


The crime of 
nuclear testing 


rouse public opinion 
with these campaign 


Pamphilets 


Nuclear Testing and the Arms Race 
Adam Roberts éd (3d) 


5s doz post free 


Hazards of Nuclear Tests 
Prof. Lionel Penrose, FRS 2d (3d) 


7s 6d, 100 55s, 1,000, post free 


Do You Know? 
(Facts about Atom and Hydrogen 


Bombs—with diagrams) 
2d (3d) 
7s 6d, 100 55s, 1,000, post free 


There Is No Alternative To Peace 
Prof. Linus Pauling: Facts about 


the H-Bomb and Tests 
2d (3d) 
Ss 100 post free, 37s 6d 1,000 post free 
The Hazards of Atomic Radiation 
University Group on Defence Policy 
Is (3d) 
Ils doz post free 


Accidental War 


—some dangers in the 1960's 
(The Mershon Report) 


Introduction by Bertrand Russell 
Is (3d) 


¥1s doz post free 


Tooling for Inhumanity 
Ella Winter 


9d (3d) 
postage extra shown in brackets 


new literature list now available 


please send stamped envelope 


housmans 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


physical aspect of cadets that is their main 
justification ? Last month; when the Society 
of Friends sent letters..te all’ Christchurch 
High School Boards of.Governors urging 
the abolition of cadet training which they 
considered. to be morally wrong and educa- 
tionally unsound, it was interesting to read 
in the press the reactions of several Board 
members, ‘ 


Here are the reported comments: 

From the Shirley High School Board: “My 
impression is that cadet training is more 
concerned with physical training and dis- 
ciplinary control than with preparation for 
war.” “T think working together in cadets 
is helpful. It is certainly not warlike.” 
From the Riccarton High School Board: 
“Tt is only physical training with a military 


flavour and of mére benefit than anything 
else.* ‘The. preparatiott for war is less 
emphasised than these people might sug- 
gest.’.* Cadet training brings out any quali- 


“ties of leadership that a boy might have.” 


So it seems that the real purpose of cadets 
is to make boys fitter, more obedient, and 
to give leadership opportunities. to the few. 
As we already. have a large part of our 
curriculum given over to physical training 
and games is not this giving the physical 
aspects of our educational programme an 
undue emphasis ? 


With the university and Education Depart- 
ment continually raising the standards de- 
manded of our pupils in the University 
Entrance and School Certificate examina- 
tions, the schools today are finding the job 
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of educating ‘young people far too exacting 
to allow too many inroads into the time 
available for classroom teaching. If cadets 
cannot justify the hour a week which 
breaks into an afternoon, or the week’s 
barracks. which . frequently disrupts. the 
organisation of co-educational schools, then 
they had better be abolished. 


Banners for Rusk 


When Mr, Rusk, US Secretary of State, 
visited New Zealand recently students from 
the Victoria University in Wellington waited 
outside the main steps of Parliament Build- 
ings for him carrying banners. But Mr. 
Rusk was whisked to another entrance. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Holyoake, accepted 
their literature, 


Report from the embassies 


The language of testing 


The First Secretary and Counsellor at the 
American Embassy was polite but firm. 
Nuclear tests, he explained, were admittedly 
a risk, but a necessary risk. They were 
necessary to catch up with information 
which Soviet scientists may have gained 
from their series of explosions last autumn. 
Tests were a bad thing, but war was even 
worse, and the purpose of tests was to help 
prevent war. Hiroshima, for example, was 
a terrible slaughter of women and children, 
but it had saved the lives of 1,000,000 US 
servicemen who would have been killed in 
an invasion of Japan. 

The United States was unable to take uni- 
lateral action to stop tests, but was ready to 


‘No passport’ 
team plans trip 


A team of ten or twelve people is being 
organised to travel through Europe this 
summer with the specific aim of demanding 
the right to cross frontiers without pass- 


ports. 

The action is planned to last two months 
and to start on July 1 in Scandinavia. 
“Frontier restrictions are a strong weapon 
in the hands of national governments. They 
mean that the people in some countries are 
stopped from leaving their own land as well 
as stopped from entering another,” Averil 
Oskarsson, who with her husband Inge, is 
organising the action, told Peace News. 
““We believe that if national barriers were 
put down it would be the beginning of the 
defeat of the arms race. 

“Even if we succeed in securing nuclear 
disarmament, or even better, complete dis- 
armament, we can never feel ourselves 
beyond the danger of a new conflict and a 
new arms race while the world is divided 
into self-interested national entities.” 

Each member of the team will ask his own 
government to allow people to pass freely 
without passports from one country to an- 
other; the press will be informed and public 
meetings held. : 

If the team are stopped from crossing a 
frontier they will sit down at the border. 
They will travel by van and carry camping 
equipment, starting from Stockholm, They 
will not meet any frontier restrictions until 
they reach the Danish-German frontier 
since restrictions between the Scandinavian 
countries have been abolished. If they are 
able to cross into Germany they will then 
go on to Holland, Belgium, Britain, France, 
back to Germany and on to Poland and the 
USSR. 

The trip is expected to cost £40 per head 
and is being organised by Averil and Inge 
Oskarasson from Nimrodsgatan 23, Stock- 
holm NO, Sweden. 


24-hour Quaker vigil 


A 24-hour Quaker Vigil for Peace is to be 
held outside St. Martin-in-the-Fields Church, 
Trafalgar Square, from the evening of 
Tuesday, May 29, to 6 p.m. on Wednesday, 
May 30. 

The vigil is being organised by the Peace 
Committee of the Society of Friends. 
Quakers will walk in procession from 
Friends House, Euston, to St. Martin’s, 
where relays of those taking part will stand 
silently with posters and leaflets. 


sign a treaty on its own terms. In any case 
tests might not be such a bad thing as some 
people made out. Linus Pauling always 
took the blackest view, but government 
scientists took another view, and no doubt 
both had been considered. 


The First Secretary knew as much as any- 
one in the Embassy about tests, but he con- 
fessed he didn’t know why they were neces- 
sary. Only a handful of experts knew why, 
and we had to take the President’s word for 
it. Russian explosions were a cynical break- 
ing of the tests truce, but American tests 
strengthened US defences. The American 
image had suffered as a result of testing, 
but all America’s allied governments were 
in favour of the policy. 


The Second Secretary at the Soviet Embassy 
was polite but firm. Nuclear tests, he ex- 
plained, were admittedly a danger to health, 
but this was a necessary risk. They had 
been necessary last autumn to coo] the hot- 
head Western militarists who had looked 
like plunging the world into war over 
Berlin. 

Tests were a bad thing but war was even 
worse, and the purpose of tests was to help 
prevent war. The Soviet Union always 
spoke the language of peace. Was testing 
a 50-megaton bomb the language of peace ? 
Yes, sometimes. The Soviet Union was 
unable to take unilateral action to stop 
tests, but was ready to sign a treaty on its 
own terms. Soviet scientists, he admitted 
on hearing quotations, had been adamantly 
against tests in 1960, but perhaps they 
hadn’t known all the facts then. 

The Second Secretary didn’t himself know 
why the tests were necessary. Only a 


handful of experts knew why, and we had 
to take their word for it. American tests 
were another fillip to the arms race, but 
Soviet tests strengthened Russian defences. 
The Soviet image had suffered as a result 
of testing, but the Soviet people were all in 
favour of the policy. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
know that nuclear tests are expensive. One 
possible saving would be for them to have 
joint embassies, joint spokesmen and joint 
hand-outs. Think of the money they'd save 
for testing. 


The price we pay 


“This is the price we have to pay” Chris- 
topher Chataway told a group of parents 
who lobbied him about the danger of 
nuclear tests. The seven parents, whose 
children have died from leukaemia, are 
campaigning to bring home to people the 
real meaning of tests. 

“We who know the meaning of the word 
leukaemia in terms of human suffering, its 
pain, misery and heartbreak, are not pre- 
pared to condone this appalling destruction 
of human life,” they, wrote to Mr, Mac- 
millan. They are demanding that the 
Government makes the facts known to the 
people of this country. 

Two of the parents, Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Bagley, are writing to Trade Union journals 
drawing particular attention to Christopher 
Chataway’s remark. They are also protesting 
to the American and Russian Embassies, 
and have taken part in the Grosvenor 
Square picket and the Womens march to 
both Embassies. 


Proud of the 


Last Easter Monday I was at a_ public 
meeting in Hamburg, at which Robert 
Jungk spoke - forcibly, lucidly, wittily - on 
the subject of official propaganda. That 
evening both the East and West German 
radios substantiated his speech to the letter 
- the East German by reporting only such 
parts of it as happened to be critical of 
the West, the West German by not report- 
ing it at all, 

We are used to this sort of thing. The 
distortion and suppression of facts by 
Communist and capitalist press is itself an 
important (all but the most important) fact 
about the world we live in. It follows 
that neither will ever present a reliable 
Picture of the world, For that we must 
look elsewhere. 

It is one of: the great merits of democracy, 
we are often told, that it allows us to do 
this. It allows a paper like Peace News to 
exist, which for twenty-five years has tried 
fo penetrate the smoke-screen of propa- 
ganda, to report what is actually being said 
and done in the world, and to recommend 
a course of action that accords with the 
facts. 

That is true, and if those who remind us 
of it so often occasionally supported such 
a paper, we should feel more respect for 
their championship of democracy. Unfor- 
tunately, they scldom do; they seldom even 
bother to consult it. It is no easy matter, 
therefore, to keep such a paper afloat. I 
know : I was once its editor. 

Peace News does not exist to make money. 
It does not, accordingly, “ give the public 


fringe 


what they want,” i.e, what makes them feel 
comfortable and secure, ie., lies. But it 
does need money to exist - more money 
than its present sales bring in, and much 
more than advertisements will cover. Hence 
this appeal, 


But for the Peace News Fund the paper 
would have sunk long ago. That it has not 
merely kept afloat but recently gathered 
momentum is due entirely to the determina- 


tion of the minority who set more store by 
honesty than profits - “the lunatic fringe * 
as it is sometimes called. I am proud to 
belong to that fringe. I hope you are too, 
and that if you are, you will be able to 
afford some tangible proof of the fact, no 
matter how smali or seemingly insignificant, 


F_ A. LEA, 
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Silly Week in the press 


The editorial writers of the national press 
live in a lost world, where everyone’s name 
is in capital letters, and where a language 
is spoken that is unknown to most English- 
men. Bertrand Russell has been the subject 
of some particularly good examples in the 
last few days, first on the occasion of his 
birthday, and then because of the Labour 
Party’s threat of expulsion on account of 
his sponsorship of the World Disarmament 
Congress. 


The Times \eader had a fine alliterative 
opening: “ Philosopher, prophet, pamphle- 
teer,” and carried on by listing some more 
of Russell’s “guises”; “logician, rebel, 
Whig; moralist, aristocrat, mathematician.” 
Continuing in its measured tone, the piece 
gives a convincing appearance of being a 
fair assessment of Bertrand Russell, or 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, as leader writers call 
him. When the change of balance comes, 
one has been so lulled by the grandiloquent 
phrases that one hardly notices it. Russell 
ts spoken of as “the prophet of the anti- 
nuclear campaign, in whose precise and 
urgent tones some recognise the authentic 
phrase of wisdom” (wait for the cliché) 
“standing out like a good deed in a 
naughty world, and others only the accents 
of an old man who has parted company 
with common sense.” What could be fairer 
than that ? 


But even The Times cannot be completely 
impartial, In case you hadn't guessed which 
side they were on, they give a strong clue 
by quoting a couplet about “the follies of 
the wise” “In life’s last scene.” For the 
sake of anyone who is not used to reading 
Times editorials this means that in their 
balanced and reasoned judgment Bertrand 
Russell is a stupid old man. That is putting 


it rather crudely, and The Times is never 
crude, but that is what is meant. Of course 
they don’t mean to be rude; it’s just their 
way of saying Happy Birthday. 
The piece goes on with some irrelevant 
ruminations about Socrates, before getting 
down to some really fine pulpit oratory 
about “his formidable intellect” and the 
temptations which await “ ageing intellectual 
lions” (another striking phrase) which he 
has avoided: “He has spurned the ignoble 
ease of a domesticated sage.” Then back to 
the elephantine metaphors. “He has now 
exchanged the philosopher's gown for the 
prophet’s mantle,” and ending up with a 
ponderous rhetorical question: ‘‘ Where is 
the common scale in which Principia 
Mathematica and the Committee of 100 can 
be weighed ?” 
After the oratory of The Times the plain 
blunt man style of the Sunday Express is 
something of a relief. Express editorials 
have a style all of their own. Every para- 
graph consists of one sentence, and every 
sentence contains one cliché. But this strict 
literary form does not prevent it from being 
at least as offensive as The Times: 
“May he go on to have many more 
birthdays yet. And may the great majority 
of ordinary, sane British people have the 
sense to go on ignoring him.” 
The voice of the Telegraph comes, not from 
a pulpit, but a deep brown leather chair. 
Writing about the Labour Party’s threats to 
expel Russell, the Telegraph reassures its 
readers that “there is really nothing to 
make a fuss about.” “Inevitably there will 
be an outcry, from genuine sentimentalists 
as well as disingenuous fellow travellers ” 
(what is the difference between a genuine 
sentimentalist and the ordinary kind ?) and 
“of course it is unfortunate that this ulti- 


matum should have coincided with the cele- 
bration of Lord RusseLL’s 90th birthday.” 
Then one gets all in one sentence not only 
an indication of the Telegraph's strange 
conception of philosophy, but also what 
looks as though it might well be a joke. 
“But the elderly sage should surely include, 
among his other philosophical tenets, the 
nursery saying that you cannot have your 
cake (birthday or other) and eat it.” 

The Mail has long editorials, usually a 
whole column, all of which is supposed to 
be on one subject. On Monday it started 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury’s pro- 
nouncements on _ unilateralism: “the 
PRIMATE knows what some people have 
never realised - that this is not yet a 
Christian world,” meandered on to pre-war 
pacifism, then back to the Archbishop and 
then on to CND. “We do not doubt the 
sincerity of many of the Aldermaston 
marchers, but there is much self-righteous- 
ness in those motley ranks” (quite Shakes- 
pearean, that bit). 

A quick look at the Archbishop again, and 
then on to “one of the leading mathema- 
ticians of the age, Lord RusseLtt”; the 
Mail was substantially in agreement with 
the Telegraph in calling him an old sage. 
Then with bewildering rapidity the subject 
was switched to Mr. GAITSKELL’s meeting 
in Glasgow, and a quote from ALAN 
CLAYTON, whose unsubstantiated accusations 
are still taken as the whole truth. A few 
ruminations on Communists before ending 
an editorial that’ must have taken at least 
five minutes to write with a warning about 
what “exploitable fodder” “our home- 
grown innocents are.” 

We do not doubt the sincerity of many 
editorial writers, but they seem to be a 
pompous and, in many cases, vicious lot. 


The Unden plan atthe UN 


The Swedish Campaign Against Atomic 
Weapons is organising a march in support 
of the Unden plan presented to the United 
Nations by Sweden’s foreign minister last 
November. The march is taking place over 
Whitsun starting in Sodertalje on June 9 
and ending in Stockholm on June 10.* 
The Unden plan aims at creating a non- 
nuclear club and atom free zones. It calls 
on countries not possessing nuclear weapons 
to give a definite undertaking (a) not to 
manufacture nuclear weapons, (b) not to 
acquire nuclear weapons from other states 
and (c) not to allow on their territory 
nuclear weapons belonging to other states. 
It also called on the nuclear powers to 
extend their fullest co-operation, 
The General Assembly of the United 
Nations endorsed this resolution and called 
on the Secretary General to find out from 
member countries under what conditions 
they would be willing to make these specific 
undertakings, and to report his findings to 
He ay Disarmament Commission by April 
, 1962. 

The United States opposed the Swedish 
resolution when it came before the First 
Committee on the grounds that it called 
into question “the right of free nations to 
join together in collective self defence, in- 


* Information about the Whitsun March 


can be obtained from the Kampanjen mot 
Atomvapen, Fack, Stockholm 5. 
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cluding the right of self defence with 
nuclear weapons if need be.” But the US 
could only muster 12 votes against the 
Unden plan. Norway, Denmark, Iceland and 
Canada split the NATO vote by supporting 
it. The other NATO countries backed the 
US in voting against. 


During February and March whilst Govern- 
ments were considering their reply to the 
UN Secretary General’s inquiries there was 
agitation in a number of countries in sup- 
port of the Unden plan, especially in Scan- 
dinavia. The plan was debated in the Dutch 
Parliament in February, and in a discussion 
on the Danish radio the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs stressed that Denmark does not wish 
to have nuclear weapons. 


In Norway the Government told the nuclear 
disarmament campaign clearly that ‘Norway 
does not intend to produce or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons.” It went on to say 
that the Government would be prepared to 
sign a treaty to this effect and would not 
subject this undertaking to special condi- 
tions. 


The Canadian Government, in spite of its 
vote in favour of the Plan at the United 
Nations, did not follow this up by positive 
support. The first sit-down on March 10 in 
Toronto was in protest against the Govern- 
ment’s failure to reply to the UN Secretary 
General, and 50 teachers at McGill Univer- 
sity sent a letter of protest to the Prime 


President: Edith Countess Russell 


Minister criticising the Government's will- 
ingness to accept nuclear weapons and lack 
of support for the Unden proposal. 

In Belgium Union Federale protested to 
M. Spaak, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
about Belgium’s vote against the Swedish 
proposal at the United Nations. M. Spaak 
replied that the proposals introduced by 
neutral nations were liable to mislead 
Belgian public opinion. 

The Soviet Government’s reply to the Secre- 
tary General was made public on March 10. 
Mr. Gromyko said that the USSR was pre- 
pared to “ assume an obligation not to turn 
over nuclear weapons or information relat- 
ing to their production, to other countries 
provided that the United States, Great 
Britain and France assume an_ identical 
obligation.” He also indicated general sup- 
port for atom free zones in Africa, Central 
Europe and the Far East and Pacific. 

The American reply two days later said that 
US legislation “severely lirnits” US transfer 
of nuclear weapons information to other 
countries and precludes transfer of owner- 
ship or control of such weapons to other 
states. As for the location of nuclear 
weapons in other countries, the only pos- 
sible way to remove nuclear weapons is 
through general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. 

The British reply, which was not published, 
was understood to be on the lines of the 
American statement, 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 


appeal for funds 


The Welfare Group cares for non-violent civil disobedience demonstrators and their 
dependants who are im need or suffer hardship. In addition te emergency help following 
demonstrations its present commitments amount to about £60 cach month. 


Please send your gifts to: The Joint Treasurers 1 Wessex Court Wessex Way London NW11 
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WORLD 


Birthday greetings 


Mr. James Bone, former London Editor of 
The Guardian, celebrated his ninetieth birth- 
day on Wednesday, May 16. Among those 
who sent telegrams of congratulations 
were the Queen, Mr. Macmillan and Presi- 
dent Kennedy Bertrand Russell, the philo- 
sopher, celebrated his ninetieth birthday on 
Friday, May 18. Among those who did not 
send telegrarns of congratulations were 
the Queen, Mr. Macmillan and President 
Kennedy. Congratulations were, however, 
sent by Mr. Khrushchev who said that Lord 
Russell was ‘‘ known and esteemed through- 
out the Soviet Union, indeed throughout the 
entire world, as a courageous fighter for 
peace (and) for the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons tests.” Mr. Khrushchev’s message 
did not refer to his recent statement that the 
Soviet Union would soon be resuming 
nuclear weapons tests. 


Doubtful value 


Weapons of mass destruction in space are 
“of doubtful value” and would obstruct 
co-operation between nations by therr 
psychological effect, says a report prepared 
by the European American Assembly, The 
assembly, however, believe that governments 
are right to pursue space activities “ likety 
to improve the strategic balance between 
East and West.” There was some sympathy 
at a recent Brighton conference of the EAA 
for a Middle Western lady quoted by Mr. 
John McCloy, the American disarmament 
expert, as saying of space research: “ They 
should stay at home and watch television as 
God intended.” 


First things first 


The United States Department of Defence 
Appropriations Bill includes $146,000,000 
for research and development into chemical 
and biological warfare. This is 87 per cent 
more than the appropriation for last year 
and is over 22 times the likely budget of the 
US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for next year. The appropmation in the bill 
is, however, much lower than the total to be 
spent on chemical and biological warfare 
since the overall budget for this is secret. 


Progress in Rumania 


The central committee of the Rumanian 
Communist Party has decided to admit 
more farmers and intellectuals as party 
members, according to a Times report from 
Vienna. 


Place for the gospel 


One of the most difficult jobs faced by Dr. 
Harland, Rishop of Durham, when minister- 
ing to murderers condemned to death, was 
breaking the news to two men who had 
been reprieved. Then, Dr. Harland told the 
Convocation of York last week, they had 
the task of making good again, Just before 
a man was executed “life and death and 
God and the next world became a reality 
to him.” In these circumstances Dr, Har- 
land found it very difficult to vote against 
capital punishment. Canon R. L. Hussey of 
Manchester said the Bishop of Durham's 
speech reminded him of a prison governor's 
observation: “It is in the condemned cell 
that the gospel comes into its own,” 


Top people 


More than a dozen men in this country hold 
more than 100 directorships each, according 
to an Evening Standard survey. Top of the 
league seems to be Mr. John Davis, man- 
aging director of the Rank Organisation, 
who has 154 directorships. Charles Clore 
does relatively poorly. He has only 95, “A 
spokesman for property tycoon E, Colman 
(71 directorships)” is quoted as saying: “I 
doubt whether Mr. Colman gets fees from 
all the firms listed. He is, after all. a 
millionaire. He’s only interested in capital 
profits.” But the man alleged to be the 
richest in Britain, Sir John Ellerman 
doesn’t scem to play this game at all. He 
has just one directorship, 


Up and down Snowdon 


The Snowdon Mountain Railway Company 
has offered the Earl of Snowdon, Princess 
Margaret’s husband, free travel up and 
down the mountain for him and his heirs 
in perpetuity. Lord Snowdon has accepted. 
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Richard Boston LOCAL RADIO 


In 1922 six radio manufacturers set up the 
British Broadcasting Company as a com- 
mercial venture intended to boost the sale 
of radio equipment, The next year the 
Sykes report said that because of the social 
and political possibilities of broadcasting 
“the control of such a potential power over 
public opinion and the fife of the nation 
ought to remain with the state, and ought 
not to be allowed to become an unrestricted 
commercial monopoly ” (quoted by H. H. 
Wilson in Pressure Group). It recommended 
public control rather than public monopoly, 
and that the Government should “keep its 
hands free to grant additional licences,, and 
should consider various alternatives . . . 
either by the Company or by other author- 
ities, of local or relay stations in addition 
to large stations.” 


This last idea has-not been pursued by the 
BBC except in respect to its regionalisation 
which could have, but has not, led to local 
radio, It has, however, been taken up by 
various ‘other authorities” who wish to 
sce an end to the BBC’s monopoly. The 
BBC’s Charter and Licence expire in July, 
1964, and preparing the way for local com- 
mercial radio is a powerful pressure group, 
very similar to that which brought about 
commercial television. The names that crop 
up are familiar - Norman Collins, C. O. 
Stanley, of Pye, Lord Bessborough (director 
of ATV and described by Who's Who as 
being “‘ with” Pye), half a dozen Tory MPs 
and Woodrow Wyatt, and so on. 


While everyone else is sitting back waiting 
for Pilkington to report, this determined 
band is busily getting on with it. The Pil- 
kington Committee may or may not recom- 
mend local radio, and if it does it may or 
may not recommend that it should be given 
to the BBC, but it can after all only re- 
commend, and if it does not have Govern- 
ment approval it will simply be ignored (as 
was the Wolfenden report). 


When the BBC was established it was tech- 
nically necessary to limit the amount of 
broadcasting, since only a limited number 
of radio frequencies are allocated to broad- 
casting. The position since then has 
changed somewhat. A local broadcasting 
station would probably be on the medium 
wave band in the daytime and switch to 
VHF at night, when medium wave becomes 
crowded. For this reason every station 
would have two transmitters. The running 
costs are surprisingly low. Transmitters 
cost £2,000 each, and apart from them all 
that is needed is an office, a control room 
and a studio. A manager to plan and pro- 
duce programmes and an announcer are all 
that are needed as the basis of a staff. Pye 
have developed a simple prefabricated local 
radio station consisting of mast, transmitters, 
equipment, studio and office, and outside 
broadcasting car costing in all £15,000 to 
£20,000. This gives you a transmitting area 
with a diameter of twenty miles, and a run- 
ning cost of about £25,000 a year. 


Over a hundred companies have already 
been formed to operate commercial radio, 


and as stated earlier the interests concerned 
ate mainly those that brought about com- 
mercial television. They are using the same 
argument as was used in the case of tele- 
vision - that is to say, they are against the 
monopoly of the BBC because “ . con- 
trol should not remain in the hands of a 
single authority, however excellent it may 
be.” Herbert Morrison at that time dealt 
with this argument in a blistering speech. 
“This anti-monopoly argument is the big- 
gest piece of snivelling hypocrisy that we 
have ever heard from across the floor of 


the House . . . this television scheme is 
not anti-monopolistic. It is going to help 
monopoly. It is going to help big busi- 
ness.” 


The reasons why local radio should not 
be given to the commercial interests are 
obvious. The argument against the BBC, 
however, is less so. (The more general argu- 
ment is excellently stated in Henry Fairlie’s 
The BBC, in The Establishment, edited by 
Hugh Thomas, and in The British State, by 
James Harvey and Katherine Hood.) In 
the -first place, the BBC is committed to 
authority, to the government. This assertion 
will be hotly denied by the defenders of the 
BBC, who will proudly proclaim its “ inde- 
pendence.” The best example of the inde- 
pendence of the BBC was during the 
General Strike. Lord Reith, Director- 
General of the BBC at the time, records 
in his autobiography: “ Happening on the 
Prime Minister in a club at lunchtime on 
the first day of the strike, he said the BBC 
was in a key position and that everybody 
depended on it.” As a result Reith invited 
Baldwin to speak to the nation, helped him 
write the speech, refused to let Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Leader of the Opposition, 
speak because of Baldwin’s objections, re- 
fused to allow the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s statement to be read out, again 
because of Baldwin's obections, and was 
awarded a knighthood in the New Year’s 
Honours. 


It is hard to produce a recent example of 
this kind, but this is because there is no 
document covering recent years in the way 
in which Reith’s book covers the pre-war 
period, rather than because of any basic 
change in the BBC. It is still a monument 
to the Establishment. As recently as 1956 
five of the seven male members of the 
Board of the BBC were old Etonians. 


Since George V’s initial Christmas Day 
broadcast, it has built up a reverence for 
royalty that mingles adulation, devotion and 
sanctity. “ When,” asks Henry Fairlie, “ has 
a strike leader been offered facilities by the 
BBC similar to those which were given to 
Eden during the national railway strike of 
1955 2 Why ban the second of two sche- 
duled interviews because Siobhan McKenna 
made a few spritely observations about the 
Northern Ireland Government ? ” The 
BBC is afraid of really controversial discus- 
sion or ideas: for example Margaret Knight’s 
talks on morals without religion a few years 
ago, or in the past few weeks alone, 


non-violent civil disob 


the programme on anti-American attitudes, 
consisting of contributions from six pro- 
Americans, or the interview with Colin 
Ward, the editor of Anarchy, who was 
treated like a tame lunatic that two inter- 
viewers tried to make look silly. 


The BBC “allows fair play only when 
the two front benches are agreed about 
a policy, and then only to the front 
bench point of view.” Its conception of 
its function has not basically changed since 
Reith wrcte to Baldwin during the General 
Strike, “assuming the BBC is for the 
people and the Government is for the 
people, it follows that the BBC must be 
for the Government in this crisis too.” A 
present day Director-General might make 
less transparent assumptions and might be 
less obviously illogical, but would probably 
agree. 


Reith’s only rival as a policy maker in the 
BBC has been Haley in the post-war 
period. Haley conceived of society, and 
of a broadcasting audience, as “‘a cultural 
pyramid slowly aspiring upwards. This 
pyramid is served by three main pro- 
grammes .. . each programme leading on 
to the other, the listener being induced over 
the years to discriminate in favour of the 
things that are more worth while. As the 
standards of the education and culture of 
the community rise so should the pro- 
gramme pyramid also.” The zeverse, as 
Fairlie points out, has happened: the Third 
Programme has a much smaller audience 
than at its inception, the standards of the 
Home Service have lowered, and the Light 
Programme offers unrelieved banality. 


I have discussed the faults of the BBC at 
some length for two reasons: partly to 
show why one’s preference for local radio 
to go to the BBC rather than to some group 
of commercial organisations is only mar- 
ginal, and partly in an attempt to show by 
implication what should and could be the 
function of a broadcasting service. It 
should be truly independent, truly repre- 
sentative, allowing free argument and dis- 
cussion to individual, even eccentric, as 
well as accepted opinion. It should not 
only broadcast plays, music, etc., by artists 
who are already successful. In its news 
coverage it should not simply repeat official 
statements, as the BBC (and ITN) do, but 
make some independent attempt, as all 
newspapers do, to find out the facts for 
itself. 


The important thing to realise is that the 
question is not a simple alternative between 
giving local radio to the BBC or to com- 
mercial interests. There are a great many 
other possible systems which are potentially 
far more valuable. In Holland, for example, 
the radio is run by five non-profit-making 
organisations, one non-sectarian and non- 
political, the others representing various 
interests, the Roman Catholics, the Protest- 
ants, the Socialists and the Liberal Protest- 
ants. They are allotted time according to the 
size of their membership and are financed 
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partly out of the licence money. 


One fruitful suggestion was made about a 
year ago by Mr. Martin Page in the Cam- 
bridge Review. He pointed out the im- 
mense possibilities that any university has 
of providing a local radio service. “A 
group associated with the University of 
Wales drew a map... to show how a 
university must be planned not only as an 
institution for research . . . but also to 
assist in the general diffusion of culture in 
the surrounding areas.” Most universities 
have already recognised this duty in the 
setting up of extra-mural boards and uni- 
versity presses, Most universities would 
have no difficulty in finding the talent 
necessary to sustain such a service at a 
high level, and the problem of raising the 
necessary £25,000 a year should not be 
insoluble. 


Another possibility would be to attempt to 
create something on the subscription pat- 
tern of Pacifica Radio, in the United States, 
which has stations at Berkeley, California 
(KPFA), North Hollywood (KPFK), and 
New York (WBIA). These are financed by 
regular subscriptions of $ 12 (just over £4) 
a year from the listeners, who receive with- 
out additional cost a bi-weekly bulletin of 
programmes. There are also cheaper intro- 
ductory and students’ rates, 


KPFA was established to find. a middle 
way between commercial and government 
control. “ Because we are committed to no 
‘line’ in order to court financial support, 
we are equally free to broadcast the ‘ other 
side’ whenever we find forceful and cogent 
alternatives 1o any material broadcast. We 
do not attempt a one-for-one balancing of 
alternatives; we believe that the listener is 
capable of providing his own critique. We 
are committed to the presentation of 
minority views, views which may be chal- 
lenging, unfamiliar, even obnoxious... ,” 
reads a KPFA statement. They are able to 
do so because no single contribution is 
large enough for anyone to curtail opera- 
tions by withdrawal of support. As a 
result they are able to produce seventeen 
hours a day of broadcasting which manage 
to bring the concept of a free press to 
radio. 


A typical fortnight’s listening at the begin- 
ning of this year included, as well as a wide 
news coverage and a considerable amount 
of music of a high standard, a debate 
between ultra-right Barry Goldwater and 
socialist Norman Thomas, Angus Wilson on 
the English Novel, Stephen King-Hall on 
defence, talks on consumer protection, 
China and the UN, Summerhill, segregation 
in Northern schools, the Committee of 100, 
Marxism after 100 years. There are prob- 
ably many criticisms to be made of KPFA, 
but it is certainly better than anything we 
have, or are likely to have, if commercial 
radio is established. 

Meanwhile we can only hope that the Pil- 
kington report will include some recom- 
mendation that will allow for the establish- 
ment of something of the kind here, 


A national Committee of 100 demonstration organised in the Oxford region 


Further details from The Oxford Committee of 100, 
22 Waterperry, Oxford. Please help us now to pay for this demonstration. If you can provide transport from 


nearby centres to Greenham Common, let us know at once. 
London briefing meeting, Wednesday June 13, at 8pm, Mahatma Gand Hall, Fitzroy Square, W1 
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Norwegians seek new Civil Defence Law 


At least three pacifists have each spent 10 
days in prison for iefusing the call of 
Norway's Civil Defence to “help save 
human lives.” 


One of the three had just successfully 
passed a 26-hour course on saving life the 
civilian first aid way when he was im- 
prisoned in February. 


But Norwegian pacifists still hope to con- 
vince their Government that civilian first 
aid is the positive alternative to the nega- 
tive of Civil Defence training. 


In the standard letter sent out to COs who 
refuse compulsory training, Norway’s Civil 
Defence describes itself as ‘a purely 
humanitarian organisation.” For COs still 
unmoved by this challenge there’s a threat. 
“If you do not come we will have to hand 
your case over to the police and ask that 
you be punished for violation of the Civil 
Defence law ” (passed in 1953). 


Punishment means fines (usually of £2 to 
£20) withheld from the COs wages or taken 


TWO Sit-downs 


Sit-downs took place in both Oslo and 
Stockholm recently in protest against 
nuclear testing. In Oslo about 450 demon- 
strators gathered in the University Square 
on April 30 and marched to the American 
Embassy. The police, who were informed 
in advance, prohibited the demonstration, 
but did not interfere at all when it took 
place. The demonstrators had also con- 
tacted the American Ambassador and asked 
him not to tell the police to remove them, 
as the police would have to comply with 
the Ambassador’s request. 

The protest was organised by the Labour, 
Liberal and Socialist Students’ Associations 
of the University of Oslo. These groups 
took the initiative after the Academic 
Society - which organised a sit-down out- 
side the Russian Embassy last October - 
had rejected a proposal that its executive 
should arrange such-a demonstration. The 
press was disappointed that no arrests took 
place and gave the sit-down very little 
coverage, 

On May 9 about 20 demonstrators sat down 
outside the French Embassy in Stockholm 
to protest against the resumption of 
atomic tests in the Sahara. The police tried 
to persuade them to move across the street, 
and when nobody moved carried or dragged 
them to the “right” side. According to the 
Stockholm-Tidningen “it all looked very 
dramatic and pedestrians stopped shocked.” 
An Embassy official drove by to see what 
was happening. At 8 p.m. the demonstrators 
left as quietly as they had arrived. The 
demonstration was spontaneous and most of 
those taking part were still at school. 


in the form of seized property. Failing 
this the State pays about 60 crowns a day 
(£3) to keep the propertyless CO in prison. 
For such hospitality Oslo University student 
Bjame Kortsen qualified and police arrived 
at 6 a.m. one morning in Jate February to 
part him from his wife. 


Kortsen and 13 other Oslo pacifists had in 
the previous weeks taken 13 two hour 
lessons in first aid from instructors of the 
Norske Folkehjelp (Norway’s St. John’s 
Ambulance). 


The course, held in the offices of the 
Folkereisning Mot Krig (Norwegian branch 
of the WRI) had resulted from the initiative 
taken by FMK'’s secretary Niels Mathiesen. 
FMK hopes to repeat the course whenever 
another 12 to 20 applicants are found. 


The executive members of the FMK have 
invited the Civil Defence officials to meet 
them informally to explore the possibility 
of some workable arrangement. The last 
word from the authorities, a reply in late 
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The sit-downs in Stockholm (above) and Oslo (top right) 


April, said that the invitation had been 
forwarded to the Minister of Justice. 


“What we aim at is a change in the Civil 
Defence Jaw,” says Mathiesen. Members of 
Parliament have been contacted and one of 
the two new Socialist People’s Party MPs 
will raise the question in Parliament. 


In the Civil Defence cases he has attended, 
Mathiesen observed a strong sympathy from 
the judge. ‘‘ They almost say they are sorry 
to pass sentence but have no alternative.” 
The binding precedent is the supreme court 
case of 1954 in which the decision was 
handed down that COs could not claim 
immunity from Civil Defence on the 
grounds that it had some connection with 
military defence. 

In attempting to raise a new test case, Nor- 
wegian pacifists contend that circumstances 
have changed considerably since 1954 not 
least in the connection between civil and 
military defence. 


An interesting footnote to the campaign 


Dutch soldiers 
refuse Indonesia 


A number of Dutch soldiers are refusing to 
be sent to Indonesia, as they don’t accept 
that this has anything to do with the 
defence of their own country. So far at 
least ten cases are being tried by court 
martial. Some of the soldiers have been 
found “unfit” after a further medical 
examination. In many cases they decide to 
refuse all military service and apply to 
become conscientious objectors. 


A new draft law for conscientious objectors 
passed by the second chamber of the Dutch 
Parliament on April 11 allows COs, in 
principle, to undertake alternative service 
in under-developed countries, although it is 
feared that this alternative will rarely be 
offered. 

It is possible there will be some changes in 
the draft before it is finally passed by the 
first chamber and becomes law. 

Under the new law, which will supersede 
one passed in 1923, a CO: 

1. Continues to apply for recognition by 
means of a simple request to the Minister 
of War; 


against Civil Defence in Norway is the in- 
formation printed by the liberal Norwegian 
daily, Dagbladet, on February 27 that two 
sections had been omitted from ihe original 
draft of a Civil Defence brochure on how 
to protect oneself in the event of an atomic 
war. 


The first section urged those who for any 
reason had been exposed to radiation to 
“show consideration for society ” by calmly 
finding a spot far away from inhabited 
areas, to put their identification papers in 
an accessible position, and to take the 
suicide pilt distributed by the Government 
- “This pill is sugar-coated and can be 
taken without water. You will feel abso- 
lutely no unpleasantness.” 


The second section discussed “the shelter’s 
equipment”? and recommended a “club, 
crowbar and/or truncheon” . . . also, if 
jointly authorised by the police and Civil 
Defence authorities, ‘‘ small arms to defend 
oneself against panic.” 


service 


2. Still has his application heard by a 
special committee appointed by the Crown 
(effectively the Minister of War), but now 
has the right of legal or other assistance, 
the right to scrutinise files, have the hearing 
in public if he wishes and is not a minor; 
3. No longer has to limit his case to a 
conviction that one is not allowed to kill 
another human being - a religious or ethical 
objection to participation in war is now 
recognised ; 

4. Has a limited right of appeal ; 

5. Does not, if undertaking non-combatant 
service, serve more than a military conscript, 
and has to serve only two months tonger 
(instead of twelve) if given alternative ser- 
vice. 

6. No longer has alternative service limited 
to work in state institutions - the Minister 
can designate other institutions and societies 
as suitable ; 

7. Finds there are now 30 Articles contain- 
ing disciplinary punishments for various 
kinds of neglect of duties, all borrowed 
from the military law. 
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Jim Peck’s letter from America 


The ultra-right claims a victim 


Peace News subscribers who read my 
December column and Frank Kofsky’s 
April feature article couldn't help but get 
a general idea of ultra-rightism in the US 
today. This column tells about an indivi- 
dual who has fallen victim of the ultra- 
right. 

His name is Larry Gara. He is a college 
professor, a Quaker pacifist and a long- 
time friend of mine. He has been expelled 
from Grove City College, where for the 
past four years he has headed the history 
department, 


The official charge against him is “ incom- 
petence.” Readers, at this point, might well 
ask how, in a small western Pennsylvania 
college, it took four years to discover the 
“incompetence ” of a professor - who had 
been designated a department head. What 
follows may supply the answer. 

One clue may be the fact that the chairman 
of the board of trustees is J. Howard Pew, 
retired president of Sun Oil Co. and an 
ultra-rightist even before the late Senator 
McCarthy. Presently his name appears on 
the editorial roster of “ American Opinion,” 
organ of the John Birch Society. This is 
the ultra-group headed by John Welch, who 
has called former President Eisenhower a 
part of the Communist apparatus. Another 
name appearing on the list of ‘ American 
Opinion” contributors is the chairman of 
the economics department at Grove City 
College, Hans Sennholz. 

In early January, two unidentified men 
appeared on campus to investigate Gara, It 
was later learned that one of them was 
John Joseph Frank, an ex-FBI agent and 
ex-CIA employee who in March, 1959, 
pleaded guilty to acting illegally as an un- 
registered agent of Trujillo, the late dictator 


of the Dominican Republic. On the same 
charge, Frank had been convicted two years 
eatlier and sentenced to from eight months 
to two years in gaol. However, the decision 
was reversed on a technicality. The gov- 
ernment prosecuted again on the basis of 
new evidence in connection with the kid- 
napping and murder of Jesus de Galindez, 
author of a book exposing the ruthlessness 
of Trujillo’s dictatorship, Frank thereupon 
changed his plea to guilty and was fined 
$500. More recently he was implicated in 
a wiretapping case at Washington’s Hotel 
Mayflower. 

While on campus, Frank and his asso- 
ciate spent considerable time in the library, 
examining back issues of the college paper 
and the books which Gara has written. At 
about the same time, Gara learned that 
members of the Conservative Club had sent 
copies of some textbooks used in his history 
classes for “evaluation” to the Intercolle- 
giate Society of Individualists in Philadel- 
phia 

A third investigator appeared at Bluffton 
College in Ohio, where Gara had taught 13 
years ago, to determine whether he had 
shown any “Communist inclinations” at 
(hat time. 

“The investigation must have cost someone 
a lot of money, and I would say they were 
‘hooked,’” Gara told me. ‘“ For my paci- 
fist record was known to the college admin- 
istration even before I took the position 
there” 

Gara served three years in gaol in World 
War II for refusing to register for the 
draft. Accused of counselling a Bluffton 
College student to do likewise, he was 
sentenced in 1949 to an additional 18 
months imprisonment, This case - first of 


its kind - was appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which split four to four in its 
decision. 


“The fact that you had a ‘CO record’ and 
that you later served a second term as a 
subversive for trying to persuade a young 
man to defy the government had absolutely 
nothing to do with our present decision,” 
claimed Dr. J. Stanley Harker, the college 
president, in answering Gara’s request for 
a formal statement. 


““Consternation is not too strong a word to 
describe the general reaction on campus to 
my dismissal,” Gara said. “ Six members 
of the faculty have presented their resigna- 
tions.” 

Indignant over the “ incompetence” accu- 
sation against Gara, some students called a 
Pittsburgh radio and TV station to testify 
to the contrary. As a result, a TV reporter 
visited the campus and interviewed dozens 
of students as well as the dean and Dr. 
Harker. The reporter later told Gara that 
he had been unable to find a single student 
who would support the “ incompetence” 
charges. 

With the protest mounting, the American 
Association of University Prefessors plans 
to conduct a hearing. That organisation has 
just concluded a hearing on another case of 
a professor victimised by the ultra-right. 
Henry St. Onge’s contract for next year was 
rescinded by Wayne State Teachers College 
in Nebraska after he had permitted an 
opponent of the House Unamerican Activi- 
ties Committee to address some students in 
his own back yard. He did this after the 
speaker, William Mandell, a former radio 
commentator, had been’ barred from 
addressing students on the campus of Ohio 
State University, where St. Onge is teach- 
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South fights freedom walkers’ 


Negroes and whites in Tennessee are calling 
the march for unilateral disarmament which 
left Nashville on April 22 a ‘‘ Freedom 
March.’ This is the first integrated march 
for peace through the Deep South - one 
Negro, Robert Gore, is a member of the 
team of 14 walking the full 750 miles to 
Washington. Other Negroes have joined 
the walk for a few days. 

The Negro communities along the way are 
fully supporting the march. Mirian Smith, 
one of the walkers, wrote to the Committee 
for Non-violent Action bulletin the follow- 
ing report: 

“We began walking from Old Hickory at 
9.30 a.m, April 23 with 17 miles to go 
before reaching Lebanon, scene of recent 
racial conflicts. Twelve young Negro men 
from Lebanon joined us early in the day. 
“At one point we passed a Negro elemen- 
tary school and all the children lined up 
to wave us on. Barbara Deming ran up 
the hill to leaflet and say hello while we 
waited on the road, Most of the Negroes 
who pass us in cars or whom we pass or 
talk to are very friendly. They know it is 
a peace walk but because they see Negroes 
with us they feel it is an integration walk. 
They call us Freedom Walkers. 

“Gas station attendants screamed at us at 
one point. I was sitting by the car. Three 
men drove up to me and said: ‘Are you 
one of those nigger-lovers from down the 
road? Better get ready for trouble in 
Lebanon ‘cause we’re going to give it to 
you, rope and all.’ I gave them leaflets 
which they crumpled, but I noticed as they 
drove away one of them uncrumpled his 
leaflet and started to read aloud. At about 
the same time somebody threw a_ coke 
bottle which hit Henry Wershaw on the 
foot, bruising it a bit. 

“When we finally reached Lebanon the 
town square was filled with jeering people. 
The usual taunts of ‘commie’ and ‘go 
back to Russia’ were supplemented by ugly 
racial invectives. I wonder if our message 
of peace will ever reach these white folk 
because they are so blinded by race pre- 
judice. 


“The Negro church where we will stay the 
night is filled with people. We had a grand 
supper together, For most of the people it 
was their first integrated meal - the first 
time any had sat at a table with white 
people who were there as friends to talk 
and share. A few of the kids were almost 
crying. 

“At a church meeting later we related our 
experiences and they told of theirs. Ours 
were dramatic and sweeping. Theirs were 
simple, local and brutal. Poor as hell, they 
managed to collect $40 to give to us.” 

In Cookeville, Tenn.. several hundred 
students from Tennessee Polytech threat- 
ened to lynch the walkers. They may or 
may not have intended to carry out their 
threat (the walkers thought not), but the 
police became frightened. During one part 
of the evening several walkers went to the 
Polytech campus to engage in discussions 
with the students. About 400 students sur- 
rounded the little group and argued for an 
hour. As the students became more vocal, 
and the threats uglier, police moved in and 
ordered the walkers into wailing police cars. 
This angered the students and the mob of 
them started to rock the car. Two students 
were arrested. Another crowd of students 
gathered round the Methodist church where 
the rest of the walkers were staying and 
threatened to break in. They left several 
hours later without doing damage. 


The following day - one of rest for the 
walkers - the minister of the white church 
asked them to find accommodation in town 
because a major riot was feared. Cooke- 
villes Negro Methodist church responded 
with an invitation, but it was withdrawn 
hours later after the police and Mayor gave 
warning that a mob might burn the church 
to the ground. The marchers were left with 
no alternative but to accept the Police 
Chief's plea that they spend the night in the 
town armoury, They agreed to this pro- 
vided they were allowed to come and go 
freely, but as soon as they arrived they 
were held incommunicado until the next 
morning. During the night the armoury 
was lit by floodlight and surrounded by 


police. 

The next day the group marched to Mon- 
terey - the last time a Negro tried to stay 
there overnight he was found dead in the 
morning, but the walkers met with intense 
curiosity and no violence, They then 
crossed through Cumberland county - where 
no Negroes are allowed to live - and where 
everyone had told them they wouldn’t get 
out alive. On May 5 they held a vigil at the 
atomic laboratory at Oak Ridge where the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs were pro- 
duced and arrived in Knoxville on May 8. 
From there on their journey has been less 
explosive, They are due to reach Washing- 
ton on June 22. 

Two other marches, also organised by the 
Committee for Non-violent Action, should 
reach Washington at the same time. Seventy 
people left Hanover in New England on 
Easter Saturday, and ten marchers left 
Chicago at the same time. 
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ing this year. In a letter to Wayne students, 
St. Onge said: “A new era of McCar- 
thyism, a new era of thought control, a 
new era. of political irresponsibility 
threatens.” 


As for Gara, he is presently without any 
job prospect for next year. “For us per- 
sonally, the most immediate problem is 
finding another teaching position,” his wife 
says. “ After all the years of work and pre- 
paration which Larry has invested in his 
teaching career. he is not inclined to give 
up now.” 


Sit-down 
in Montreal 


About 30 people staged a sit-down on the 
steps of the US Consulate in Montreal on 
May 15. Police carried them gently to the 
kerb. The sit-down campaign in protest 
against American tests started on April 26 
when two girls sat down from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m, The next day there were nine people 


before the Consulate doors and the follow- 
ing day 30 people. The campaign is 
planned to continue as long as the US 
continues testing. The protests have been 
well covered in both the English and 
French papers. So far there have been no 
arrests. 


Peace candidates in USA 


The second National Convention of the 
Student Peace Union held at Antioch Col- 
lege in Ohio saw students from some 75 
colleges and universities in the United States 
come together to discuss topics ranging 
from nuclear testing to the theoretical and 
practical problems facing the organisation. 
They also saw a film made of the recent 
Washington Action Project, a student direct 
action project which brought 8,000 to Wash- 
ington to lobby Congress and picket both 
the White House and the Soviet Embassy 
in favour of initiatives to end the arms 
race. 


The Convention passed a statement aflfirm- 
ing the need for political action and em- 
phasised that the SPU should take an active 
part in working toward the election of can- 
didates in the coming Congressional elec- 
tion who support a “peace” platform. 
Another resolution supported the concept of 
both education and direct action as the 
basis for the student peace movement. 


The delegates were faced with serious pro- 
blems created by the tremendous growth of 
the SPU in the last year. SPU has increased 
more than five times and is now one of 
the major organisations on the American 
campus, 

A housewife in Manhattan, New York, is 
hoping to win the Democratic nomination 
to the state legislature. She is 26-year-old 
Mary Sharmat, mother of one child, who is 
putting on a house-to-house campaign on 
the sole issue of peace, 


A group has been set up in Ithaca, near 
New York, to run a candidate for the US 
House of Representatives in next autumn’s 
election on a disarmament platform. The 
“Committee for Peaceful Alternatives of 
the 33rd Congressional District” is made 
up largely of members of Cornell Univer- 
sity. “Political Action for Peace” in 
Boston, Massachusetts, is sponsoring at 
least two candidates for Congress from New 
England this year. 
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Britain's 


Sacuntala de Miranda oldest ally 


Angola: a Symposium (OUP, for the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 9s. 6¢.). 

Cry Angola, by Len Addicott (SCM Press, 
6s.) 


Angola: a Symposium is a collection of 
ten articles by people with divergent views 
on the Portuguese-Angolan question. Their 
opinions are contradictory and the evidence 
on which they base their arguments is often 
contradictory too. The reader has to judge 
whether the truth is, in Ronald Waring’s 
words which could have been written by 
Salazar himself, that Portugal is the inno- 
cent victim of insults and threats by the 
United Nations, or, as A, de Oliveira says, 
that Salazar’s regime is a dictatorship very 
similar to those of Hitler and Mussolini. 
Personally I have no doubt that Oliveira’s 
account of Salazar’s Portugal is one of the 
clearest and most accurate I have ever read. 
He gives a detailed description of the 
machinery by which Salazar and his clique 
have suppressed any kind of legally organ- 
ised opposition. And he certainly does not 
exaggerate when he compares the sinister 
PIDE (Salazar’s secret police), whose 
methods include the torture and murder of 
political prisoners, with the German 
Gestapo. 

Oliveira also destroys the myth, - still 
accepted by many critics of Salazar’s pre- 
sent policies, that he has in the past done 
a great deal of good for Portugal. He con- 
trolled inflation and restored the Portu- 
guese currency by drastically cutting the 
people’s standard of living. He favours the 
big landowners and monopolists, who now 
enjoy a prosperity they never knew before, 
while the ordinary people are under-nour- 
ished, illiterate, and have practically no 
medical care. The country’s balance of 
payments relies heavily on its colonies - 
which explains the Portuguese government’s 
stubborn attitude towards Angolan nation- 
alism. 


Andrew Marshall’s ‘The two faces of 
Portugal ” is the report of an outsider who 
understands and clearly dislikes the nature 
of Salazar’s regime, but who seems to be- 
lieve that it is accepted by the majority 
of the Portuguese who are “ apathetically 
philosophical about it all.” I am sure that 
if Mr. Marshall had been in Portugal at 
the time of the 1958 presidential elections 
and had seen the mass demonstrations that 
took place all over the country he would 
have a different opinion of the feelings of 
the Portugese towards Salazar. 

And during the last six months the workers’ 
demonstrations in Almada, Alpiarca and 
dozens of other places, the attack on the 
barracks at Beja, the street demonstrations 
in Oporto, and the university students’ 


strike, all provide enough evidence to show 
that the Portuguese are not only deeply dis- 
satisfied with their government, but are pre- 
pared to fight it. 

In one thing certainly they have lost hope: 
in the possibility of changing the govern- 
ment by constitutional means. Successive 
experiences of “ free elections” have shown 
them that a dictator will never be defeated 
by votes. The opposition candidates’ re- 
fusal to participate in the November elec- 
tions for the General Assembly, far from 
implying support for the government (as 
Mr. Marshall seems to believe) meant 
simply that they were intending to use 
other methods to establish a democratic 
government in Portugal. This was shown 
by the leading role played by one of the 
most popular opposition candidates, Cap- 
tain Varela Gomes, in the attack on the 
Beja barracks, and by the constant appeals 
of the Junta de Accao Patriotica - the coali- 
tion of all opposition parties, which works 
underground - for a mass popular up- 
rising. 

I shall not stop to discuss at length Ronald 
Waring’s arguments presenting “the case 
for Portugal.” His interpretation of the 
Angolan uprising as a “completely unpro- 
voked attack organised outside Angola 
against a peaceful population ’’ contradicts 
entirely the reports of the Baptist mission- 
aries and of the journalists who interviewed 
Angolan refugees in the Congo. Most of 
the article consists of a collection of state- 
ments unsupported by any reliable evid- 
ence. 

Nor shall I bother to contradict Hugh Kay 
who, in giving “a Catholic view” of the 
question, concludes that Salazar has done a 
lot of good for Portugal from the fact that 
“vocations to the priesthood are increas- 
ing, young men are appearing at the com- 
munion rail, and in some working class dis- 
tricts churches are full,” This is not the 
place to describe the part played by the 
Roman Catholic Church in Portugal nor to 
judge its responsibilities in the present situa- 
tion. But I personally shall never forget the 
day when the vicar of my home town in the 
Azores blessed the new headquarters of the 
local branch of the PIDE.... 

Portuguese policy before and after the out- 
break of the Angolan war is analysed in 
detail in “The case against Portugal,” by 
Antonio de Figueiredo, and “‘ The makings 
of a revolt,” by Clifford Parsons. Antonio 
de Figueiredo is already known to the 
British public for his book Portugal and its 
Empire. He has spent most of his life in 
Mozambique, and therefore has an inside 
knowledge of Portuguese methods of colon- 
isation. 

The Rev. Clifford Parsons lived for several 


Cry Angola! 


LEN ADDICOTT 


Angola flared up in 1961, and the Portuguese repression of the revolt 
Was even more terrible than were the rebels’ own atrocities. World 
opinion was aroused by a British protest which began in Mr. 
Addicott’s own Baptist circles in Essex. He tells and documents the 


whole story. 
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Christians and the Prevention of War 
in the Atomic Age 


ROBERT S. BILHEIMER & SIR THOMAS TAYLOR 


This report to the World Council of Churches, and therefore to 
Christians everywhere, was prepared by an eminent commission of 
Churchmen, scientists and defence experts under the chairmanship of 
Sir Thomas Taylor. It examines the moral issues raised by national 
policies based on nuclear weapons, asking not so much “ How can 
our hands be clean?” as “How can we prevent the horror which 


is modern war happening? ” 
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Slmao Taco, a former religious 
leader, who has been detained 
for several years In a remote 
part of Angola, workIng as a 
tlghthouse keeper 


years in Angola in close contact with the 
Africans and knows from personal experi- 
ence the brutal oppression to which they 
have been subjected. He denounces not 
only the failure of Salazar’s policy of 
“ assimilation’ (less than one per cent of 
the Africans are now “assimilated ”’), but 
the concept of assimilation itself, which 
assumes the inferiority of African culture 
and traditions and is therefore an insult to 
African dignity. Racial discrimination, not 
enforced by law but operating in practice, 
the system of contracted labour, and the 
brutal reprisals with which the Portuguese 
authorities met any demands by the Afri- 
cans for improving their position, all these 
inevitably led the Angolans to violent re- 
bellion. The Portuguese authorities and 
settlers were faced with a situation for 
which they themselves were responsible. 


Patricia MacGowan Pinheiro and Antoine 
Matumona (vice-chairman: of the Angolan 
party ALIAZO) describe the rise of Ango- 
lan nationalism and its organisation. The 
MLPA, born in Angola in 1956, and the 
UPA, formed in the Congo in 1954, emerge 
as the two most powerful parties in the 
Struggle. Patricia MacGowan Pinheiro 
summarises their programmes and gives 
biographies of their leaders. 


Matumona regrets the disunity of Angolan 
political parties and tells how Holden 
Roberto, the UPA leader, has systematically 
rejected MLPA proposals for forming a 
united front. However, the MLPA, toge- 
ther with representatives from all Portu- 
guese colonies except Macau and Timor, 
have founded a permanent co-ordinating 
committee, the CONCP, based on the prin- 
ciples laid down at the various Afro-Asian 
conferences that followed the Bandung Con- 
ference of 1955, and they continue to work 
for the unity of all Angolan forces. 


The symposium ends with two articles on 
the British Government’s policy towards its 


oldest ally. Patrick Wall defends the gov- 
ernment with the same arguments that were 
used in the House of Commons to answer 
Opposition criticisms and appeals for un- 
equivocal condemnation of Salazar’s poli- 
cies. On the whole, the argument runs, 
Britain disagrees with the Portuguese policy 
in Angola but has no right to interfere in 
Portugal’s affairs. The British Government 
has not been provided with sufficient evid- 
ence that massacres and atrocities were 
committed by. the Portuguese authorities in 
Angola. Portugal is Britain’s oldest ally 
and a NATO partner, therefore the proper 
attitude to be taken towards her is one of 
friendly criticism rather than open con- 
demnation. 


Basil Davidson makes a_ remarkable 
analysis of the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
since the Treaty of Windsor was signed in 
1385. From it we learn that the British 
have often intervened in Portuguese affairs 
in Africa and at home, particularly on the 
question of Portugal’s slave trade. We also 
learn the historical origins of the system of 
“ contracted labour.”’ The old alliance en- 
abled Britain to acquire huge interests in 
Angola and Mozambique. This explains 
why Britain has always supported Salazar 
and only under the strong pressure of 
Labour's criticisms decided to withdraw 
part of that support. 

From everything that is said in the sym- 
posium, Philip Mason in his introduction 
expresses a fairly pessimistic view of 
Angola’s future. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the Angolans are illiterate, their political 
parties are disunited, and there seems to be 
no hope of a peaceful transfer of power 
from the Portuguese Government to the 
Angolan nationalist leaders. 


The answer to this pessimism is given, I 
believe, by Clifford Parsons, whose eXxperi- 
ence of Angola does not Jead him to believe 
it impossible that Portuguese and Angolans 
might part on friendly terms and find the 
way to fruitful collaboration in the future. 
If Salazar's government falls in Portugal - 
and there is every reason to think that it 
will fall in the very near future - and is 
replaced by a democratic government, I am 
sure that a peaceful settlement of the pro- 
blem is possible and that the Angolans will 
be able to build one of the most prosper- 
ous nations on the African continent. This 
is the only way to avoid further bloodshed, 
not only in Angola, but in other Portuguese 
colonies - especially Mozambique and Por- 
tuguese Guinea - which will soon be ripe 
for nationalist uprisings. 

Cry Angola is another booklet that should 
certainly be read by anyone interested in 
Angola, This is a most vivid and moving 
report of the Angolan tragedy, based largely 
“on the experience of Christian communi- 
ties in Northern Angola during a period of 
nearly 80 years, the judgments of writers 
on Africa for at least half a century, the 
eye-witness accounts of African Christians 
- and the dispatches of British and other 
newspaper correspondents.” 

The story of the Angolan contracted 
labourer, the life of the Angolan poet and 
nationalist leader Agostinho Neto, the mas- 
sacre of Icolo and Bengo that preceded the 
uprising and the background of the revolt 
are all, on the whole, well documented by 
first hand reports. 

The book also describes in detail the cam- 
paign started by half a dozen missionaries 
who, by their persistent work, managed to 
arouse the sympathy of the British public 
for the cause of the Angolan people. 

Miss Sacuntala de Miranda took a degree 
in History and Philosophy at Lisbon Uni- 
versity and then taught in a Lisbon grammar 
school. She joined a movement opposing 
Salazar when she first entered university and 
was arrested by the Portuguese Secret Police 
in 1953. In 1958 she supported General 
Delgado in the Presidential elections. She 
is now working in the University of London 
Library. 
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war threatens Portuguese Guinea 


The struggle for the liberation of Portu- 
guese Guinea became a reality in July last 
year, The first uprising took place during 
the night of July 17, when 200 nationalists 
armed with machetes launched an attack 
on the military garrison at San Domingos 
in a torrential downpour. Taking advantage 
of the element of surprise they managed to 
sabotage telephone wires and a bridge 
before being driven back. During the next 
few nights they renewed their attacks, this 
time armed with guns. Portuguese jets then 
went into action, an unknown number of 
the attackers were killed, and only four 
Portuguese were wounded, 


Just before this abortive uprising took 
place in Guinea at the instigation of the 
Guinea Liberation Movement (MLG) under 
the leadership of Francois Mendi-Kankoila, 
60 other Portuguese Guinea resistance 
leaders were meeting in Dakar, Senegal, 
with the help of the Senegalese Govern- 
ment. As a result of this meeting, the 
Marxist-inclined African Independence 
Party (PAIGC) (Guinea and Cape Verde 
sections) led by Amilcar Cabral and based 
in Conakry, ex-French Guinea, and the 
active Liberation Movement for Guinea 
and the Cape Verde Islands (MLGC) based 
on Dakar and Jed by Henri Labery (which 
has both a Guinea and a Cape Verde 
section) formed a United Front. 


The charter drawn up for the United Front 
declared ‘the member organisations adopt 
the principle that all methods, including 
armed struggle, are legitimate in order to 
destroy Portuguese domination.” All the 
organisations involved consider that the 
struggle to free the Cape Verde Islands 
must be tied to efforts to liberate Guinea. 
Francois Mendi’s group, MLG, did not take 
part in the meeting though its vice-president 
has publicly expressed his desire for unity 
with the other resistance movements, 


In fact Francois Mendi himself is now 
ready to consider coordination with the 
United Front, but so far Ibrahim Diallo, 
who leads a splinter group which has 
broken away from the Guinea section of 
Labery’s MLGC, has obstructed any coming 
together. 


At the meeting at which the United Front 
was formed it appears that three personali- 
ties stood out among the 60 delegates 
present: Amilcar Cabral (PAIGC), Labery 
(MLGC) and Ibrahim Diallo. No one 
personality has so far imposed himself on 
the others, and it is impossible to tell what 
real following each leader has in Portuguese 
Guinea. Although Salazar’s political police 
(PIDE) do their best to maintain these 
divisions, all those I have talked to are 
very conscious that they must create unity 
not only for the sake of increasing their 
strength now, but so that when Guinea 
becomes independent, it may not become 
another Congo torn between conflicting 
tribes. 


Up to 1958 there appeared to be no 
Portuguese Guinea independence move- 
ment. However, some of those who are now 
Guinea leaders were then trying their hands 
in various parties which envisaged inde- 
pendence for all the West African territories 
without particular reference to Portuguese 
Guinea. The desire for independence be- 
came acute when the two bordering coun- 
tries of French Guinea and Senegal, made 
up of the same tribes, became free. The 
nationalist leaders of Portuguese Guinea 
were moreover refugees in either Conakry, 
French Guinea, or Dakar, Senegal. 


I suggested in an earlier article in Peace 
News (March 9) that the conflict in Guinea 
offers a model case for the use of the 
World Peace Brigade, but Guinea also needs 
the help of organisations specialising in aid 
to underdeveloped territories. But a detailed 
knowledge of a country is indispensable for 
those planning to give aid. The Portuguese 
authorities are reluctant to release objective 
information about their “overseas terri- 
tories”. I have taken most of my informa- 
tion from the authoritative book Portuguese 
Guinea by Teixera da Mota. The author 
got the Minister for Overseas Provinces to 
write a preface, so the Portuguese authori- 


ties cannot contest the figures, which date 
from 1954, 

The Portuguese discovered Guinea in 1434 
and set up a trading station and fortress 
there in 1589. At the end of the 17th 
century a company was formed to sell 
Guinea slaves to the American colonies. The 
Portuguese occupation was never accepted 
by the Africans, as a report made by a 
Lieutenant Beirao in 1945 admitted: “Our 
sovereignty has been really recognised by 
the natives hardly anywhere in the colony. 
Where we have imposed our will, we have 
only kept our hold through military posts 
and detachments. Revolts followed upon 
one another... . It was only from 1913 to 
1918 that a military occupation was system- 
atically undertaken.” 

Up to the end of the 19th century the 
Portuguese pretended to apply the principle 
of uniform assimilation to all their colonies. 
Then they created special laws: a Native 
Statute and a Labour Code for the natives. 


join the ranks of the “ civilisados ” Africans 
must know Portuguese, have financial means 
and abandon their native customs. 


In this country, where over 63 per cent 
worship inanimate objects, over 35 per cent 
are Muslims and Jess than one per cent 
Catholics, it is the Catholic missions whom 
the Portuguese have invested with the 
authority to teach. This monopoly given 
to the Catholic missions was bitterly at- 
tacked before the UN Fourth Commission 
on Colonialism in November last year. 
Their results are certainly derisory, since 
99.7 per cent of the natives are illiterate. 
The whites and “assimilados” are better 
educated : only 45 per cent cannot read or 
write.Finally, most of the people live in 
conditions which, while they would be of 
great interest to anthropologists - object 
worship, matriarchy, etc, - are nevertheless 
a brake on any rapid improvement of their 
standard of living. 

The liberation of the Cape Verde Islands 


Met 


A clandestine meeting of the Guinea Liberation 


Movement, addressed by Francois 


These were based on racial discrimination 
as they applied to “‘persons of negro birth 


and their descendants.” It established under 
the name of “directed labour” what was 
really a forced Jabour system. Captain Galvao 
declared from his experience in the colonial 
administration: “There are employers who 
reckon on 35 per cent of the workers dying 
during the period of contract. . . .Women, 
children, aged and ill are forced to work, 
only the dead escape forced labour.” A 
commission of the International Labour 
Organisation which came a few months ago 
to enquire into the conditions of work in 
the Portuguese territories reported that, in 
spite of important recent improvements, 
certain forms of forced Jabour still exist. 


The population of Portuguese Guinea is 
around 550,000. The infant mortality rate 
is terrible, 37 per cent die before they are 
one year old, another 18 per cent between 
the ages of one and four. As a result of the 
extremely high birth rate, 40 per cent of 
the population is under 15, which gives an 
idea of the expectation of life in Guinea. 
In a country where there are only two 
hospitals and 24 doctors, the population is 
decimated by malaria, sleeping sickness, 
meningitis, leprosy, smallpox, venereal and 
intestinal diseases. There has been for 12 
years an institute to study and combat 
sleeping sickness, which rages in nearly 
half the districts, but its means are quite 
insufficient. 


Guinea’s population comprises about 15 
different native races and includes 17,000 
foreigners, Special rights are held by a 
“ civilised” minority, made up mainly of 


officials and business men, more than half , 


of whom live in the capital, Bissau. Of 
these privileged few, who make up not more 
than four per cent of the total population, 
30 per cent are whites, SO per cent are of 
mixed race, and 20 per cent negroes. To 


Mendi 


poses much more difficult problems than 
that of Guinea. Lost in the Atlantic 300 
miles west of Dakar, these islands were 
uninhabited when the Portuguese took 
possession of them. They were peopled 
largely with slaves taken from the West 
African coast, 


Their history has been marked by a suc- 
cession of famines from 1717 to 1948 Each 
time the people died by tens of thousands, 
and in 1920 it was estimated that 16 per 
cent of the population died from lack of 
food. 


Governor Rocados described the conditions 
in the islands, in a report written in 1952, 
as follows: “‘ Everything recalls the primi- 
tive age of feudalism or slavery, . . Pros- 
titution is the rule, smuggling is an honour- 
able trade, embezzlement is frequent and 
debts immense. Religious missions do very 
little or nothing. What is needed is to raise 
the standard of living, to organise work for 
everybody. Everything else is only words, 
only words and nothing more.” 


Apart from some tiny industries around the 
ports, a few Portuguese or English import- 
export houses and a primitive agriculture, 
there is no possibility of employment for 
the 200,000 inhabitants, who prefer to emi- 
grate to Senegal or the United States or 
Brazil. However, the standard of education 
is less disastrously low than in Guinea. 
There were 8,600 children at school in 1954 
and 21 per cent of the population is 
literate. 

The help which we should give to Guinea 
falls into three stages : 

1. Urgent aid to refugees and help to 
prepare the people psychologically for 
independence. 

2. Direct non-violent action to force 
Portugal to meet the wishes of the 
Guinea nationalists. 

3. Technical assistance after liberation to 


prevent the country becoming another 
Congo through lack of skilled per- 
sonnel. 
The nationalist leaders are agreed on the 
Principle of help at each of these three 
stages. I shall sketch out how I see the 
forms this aid should take. 


A plan of action for aid to the refugees in 
Casamance, Senegal, is being worked out. 
It envisages an appeal to organisations like 
OXFAM for gifts of food and for the main- 
tenance of hospital attendants and teachers. 
It also envisages social aid sent by inter- 
national work camp organisations such as 
Service Civil International, which could send 
nurses who have already worked among 
Tibetan refugee children. 


I hope that, if this project is carried out, 
most of the World Peace Brigade members 
volunteering for the direct action project 
would first of all take part in this work 
among refugees, who would make them 
familiar with the real conditions of the 
country, This would also gain them the 


_ confidence of the Guinea people. 


The second stage, it seems to me, should 
Start with a world tour by a Guinea leader 
chosen by his colleagues, which could be 
organised through various anti-colonial and 
pacifist organisations. He would publicise 
in Britain, Europe and the USA the situa- 
tion in his country and collect funds for the 
direct action project. 


This tour should be preceded by a con- 
ciliatory mission to President Salazar by 
whichever sponsors of the Brigade he would 
be most likely to listen to. At the same 
time parliamentary groups for friendship 
with Portugal could be lobbied and delega- 
tions sent to all Portuguese embassies. 


The demands to be made should be formu- 
lated precisely from the beginning: alt 
Guinea and Cape Verde nationalists im- 
prisoned for political reasons should be 
released immediately and a referendum on 
self-determination organised. The World 
Peace Brigade would offer its services to 
control the freeing of the detainees and to 
observe the organisation of the referendum 
in order to prevent any violence. 

If the Portuguese Government refused to 
accept these measures through negotiations, 
it would be time to take direct non-violent 
action inside Guinea’s borders. To have the 
maximum chance of success 100 Brigade 
volunteers would be needed. Members of 
the Guinean opposition I have talked to 
think they would have some chance of 
taking effective action in a small Guinean 
town which they could reach in spite of 
Portuguese paratroops, 


The third stage cannot be described in detail 
because it depends largely on the political 
decisions taken by the Guinea leaders after 
independence. The best solution would be 
UN technical assistance which has been so 
indipensable in the Congo. However here 

e Portuguese technicians are so few in 
number that it is less urgent to replace them 
than to fill in the gaps which the Portuguese 
administration has been unable to fill. The 
presence of Brigade volunteers for a fairly 
long period would be particularly desirable 
in the health and teaching services until it 
was certain they could be replaced, 

In closing this study of Portuguese Guinea 
I would like to emphasise that it is not a 
theoretical study but a very practical ona 
Tt must lead to action. In view of the im- 
minence of the crisis, which it is vital to 
prevent, the decision to intervene must be 
taken as quickly as possible. 
I recently paid a very short visit to Guinea. 
Everywhere there were police and soldiers 
with machine guns, but at night the 
Guineans become masters of the jungle, and 
the Portuguese soldiers retreat into their 
fortresses. How long can such an explosive 
situation of mutual fear last before violence 
breaks out? 
Pierre Martin is a Doctor of Law and 
Economics. He took part in the Sahara 
protests against French atomic tests, and in 
the Paris sit-down in support of Algerian 
detainees. He has twice been imprisoned for 
refusing military service. 
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Penguin Modern Poets, 1: Lawrence Dur- 
rell, Elizabeth Jennings, R. G. Thomas 
2s 6d). 

Penguin Modern Poets, 2: Kingsley Amis, 
Dom Moraes, Peter Porter (2s 6d). 


The New Poetry, selected and introduced by 
A. Alvarez. (Penguin, 3s 6d.) 


No one doubts that an axe is beautiful; but 
to set one on a plinth in the sculpture hall 
of the Tate Gallery, as an object for con- 
templation outside the context of its func- 
tion, would appear perverse. A question 
which absorbs and sometimes torments me 
is whether a similar perversity is not in- 
herent in the poetic use of language, where 
words, tools fashioned for our common use 
in the apprehension and shaping of reality, 
are dropped like stones to explode their 
patterns of intersecting ripples on the still 
surface of the mind, 


Of course, anyone who has tried to teach 
even the most down-to-earth of technical 
subjects will recognise that the logical way 
of expressing a point is often not the way 
which commends it most readily to the 
student’s understanding. And it may reason- 
ably be argued that in the realm of human 
reality, which always steps beyond any bare 
description of it, there is a need for a form 
of language which requires us to reconsti- 
tute the given experience, thus investing it 
with our own meanings and values. 


Poetry has been little touched by the recent 
renaissance (or slight improvement, accord- 
ing to your scale of reference) in our literary 
and dramatic arts, and is generally felt to 
be lacking in relevance and vigour. Mr. 
Alvarez puts this down to the dominance of 
the “gentility principle,” and has selected 
for his anthology the work of those poets 
who seem to him to be throwing off its 
tyranny. Yet plausible as this theory may 
at first appear, the poems themselves cast 
doubts upon its adequacy: for while they 
may have avoided being unduly genteel in 
language and subject-matter, most of them 
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Gandhi Faces the Storm, by Gene Sharp. 
(Navajivan Press, One Rupee; UK 2s 6d.) 

This short book sets out to show Gandhi's 
reaction to the events of the last two years 
of his life. The explosion of violence 
between the Hindu and Muslim communi- 
ties of northern India was a cruelly testing 
challenge to everything that he stood for, 
and it isn’t surprising that the mood of the 
book is one of anguished isolation and dis- 
appointment. Gene Sharp creates a vivid 
impression of Gandhi's feeling of personal 
inadequacy, of having become a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness. The non-violence 
which had served in the struggle to end 
British rule in India was of an inferior 
quality. It was the non-violence of the 
weak, adopted for merely tactical reasons. 


Disappointment led him to an _ unduly 
modest estimate of his peace-making 
achievement at the time of the transfer of 
power from Britain, and has perhaps led 
Gene Sharp to an underestimate also. 
Gandhi had to find ways of applying his 
technique in a completely new situation. 
The intense fears conjured up by prospects 
of domination by Muslims or Hindus were 
much harder to deal with than the impulse 
to retaliate against a foreign ruler. The 
foreign ruler was known and predictable; 
what Hindus and Muslims in authority 


nevertheless breathe an atmosphere of polite 
resignation, 


Even Thom Gunn, widely renowned as a 
poetic blouson noir*, is no exception to this. 
Indeed, one is struck by a curious contrast 
in Gunn’s work between the toughness of 
the imagery and the restraint which the 
poems oblige us to maintain in our response 
to it. 


On motor-cycles, up the road, they come: 
Small, black, as flies hanging in heat, the 
Boys, 
Until the distance throws them forth, 
their hum 

Bulges to thunder held by calf and thigh. 

In goggles, donned impersonality ... 
Here words are used not to advance the 
image, but to fix it - to render the precise 
effects of diminishing distance and increas- 
ing noise - so that it shall hang poised and 
perfected in its own eternity. Later in the 
poem, description merges subtly into de- 
tached comment. It is as if the poet were 
writing not about an event but about his 
own awareness of experiencing it. What is 
remarkable is that this poem deals with the 
philosophy of motion, and is headed by a 
quotation from Kerouac’s On the Road. 
But it has none of Kerouac’s exultation. 
Because of the point of view it requires of 
us, it serves only to illustrate, modishly, the 
thesis that man is a useless passion. 
In general (and in a review of this length 
one must choose between making general 
points and discussing piecemeal the work of 
two dozen writers) the method of contem- 
porary poets is to select an incident or per- 
ception, then to try to capture, like a 
butterfly pinned to a board, the whole 
gossamer network of feelings and intuitions 
associated with it. Avoiding the ‘ roman- 
ticism ” of expanding from the image to 
the vision, they prefer to describe the ex- 
perience in all its immediacy, enshrine it in 


*blouson noir is the French term for a 
young gangster in a black leather jacket. 
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its spontaneity, freeze it in its tracks by the 
backward glance. Poetry of this sort comes 
dangerously close to the “poetry” of the 
pre-war films of Carné, where everything is 
suffused with a premature nostalgia, each 
moment saturated with its own transience, 
because we know that tragedy is inevitable. 
It is life seen from the viewpoint of 
death. 

Aside from such gloomy thoughts, however, 
and provided we accept the requirement 
that we should respond in the contemplative 
sprit, there is much that is admirable and 
diverting in these three volumes. Some of 
the sharpest work comes from the much- 
reviled Movement poets, who by no means 
present the face of anonymous uniformity 
which Mr. Alvarez attributes to them. Thus 
while I cannot stomach the misanthropy of 
Amis, and am alienated by the over-cer- 
tainties of Elizabeth Jennings, I find a 
pleasing and searching humility in the 
poems of John Wain. Sometimes his very 
detachment, his air of being concerned 
more with the poem itself than with the 
experience he is recounting, gives rise, as 
in The Bad Thing, to a structure which- 
seems to provide an unnerving parallel to 
something almost intangible in the inter- 
stices of our consciousness, 


Philip Larkin is thore direct. His Whitsun 
Weddings is a horribly realistic evocation 
of the flatness and vapidity of the lives 
which most of us actually lead, and his 
Toads, which opens in a mood of Apollin- 
airian élan, ends up in grey acceptance. 
Here the dishonest dreams, the posing and 
the rhetoric are stripped away. Larkin 
makes us own up to the real world of com- 
promise which we create and inhabit; and 
his poems shame us with our complicity. 


Lawrence Durrell is remarkable, among 
other things, for his popularity - the “ other 
things ” including erudition, hypersensibility 
and a schoolboyish zest for the new. His 
poems fall into place with his travel books. 
It is as if he had never ceased to believe 


last two years 


might do was hideously unpredictable - 
hideous because unpredictable. Gandhi 
groped his way through this situation, and 
improvised brilliantly: as when he drew 
the fiercely-hated Muslim politician Shaheed 
Suhrawardy into his peace-making efforts 
in Calcutta - an audacity which is still 
almost unbelievable. 

J. B. Kripalani (Congress President in 1947) 
said on one occasion that Gandhi had not 
been able to show the way to combat com- 
munal strife in a non-violent manner as he 
had done in the case of fighting the British. 
He did not see how Gandhi’s technique 
could be applied on a mass scale. Admit- 
tedly, there is an clement of truth in this. 
Gandhi was effective against violence in 
eastern India because of his unique reputa- 
tion. He was, after all, the great national 
leader and a very holy man. 

Nonetheless, Gandhi was using a method 
which could be (and has been) adapted to 
other circumstances. He exposed himself 
and others as hostages for peace in areas 
threatened with violence. He clearly under- 
stood the relationship between actual 
trouble-makers and the acquiescent sym- 
pathy of a whole community which makes 
the trouble-making possible. His aim was 
always to transform acquiescence into a 
positive determination to ensure the 
security of everyone, whatever his religion, 


in the neighbourhood. 
Gandhi was cautious of making pronounce- 
ments about non-violence outside his own 
experimental knowledge of it. He was con- 
vinced that it was the ultimate law of life, 
but it was also disclosed only to the reso- 
lute devotee. Thus, he accepted the right- 
ness for the Indian government of going to 
the defence of Kashmir against the Pathan 
tribesmen, 
He held on to his views on non-violence 
as firmly as ever, but he could not impose 
his views on his best friends, as they were 
in the Cabinet. He could not expect them 
to act against their convictions, and every- 
body should be satisfied with his confes- 
sion that he had lost his original hold 
upon his friends. 
There can be no doubt that Gandhi would 
have expressed himself in similar terms 
about India’s entry into Goa, and her pre- 
parations for military action against the 
Chinese. Even so, this is all too easy a 
formula for those who have no intention of 
exploring non-violent lines of action. It is 
a sign of the real greatness of Nehru that, 
although not committed to non-violence, he 
has shown great determination in working 
out (in his own way) some of Gandhi's in- 
sights into politics. 
Nehru, of course, is a politician, with all 
the constraints that this implies. One of the 


that a change of territory might eventually 
effect a change in the human condition. 
Somehow the experiences he offers lack the 
density of involvement with anything more 
demanding than a cultural heritage. His 
work appears from a distance as a vast 
montage of sensory impressions - a rich 
yet frail fabric spun across the void. 


At the opposite pole, yet equally friendly 
and free from donnish self-importance, 
stands R. S. Thomas. Remaining in one 
place, too close to his subject to be taken 
in by appearances or to use his world as 
material for a private symbolic landscape, 
he observes the life of a Welsh village with 
a strange mixture of humanity and bitter- 
ness. Faced with Prytherch in his bleak 
farm or Cynddylan on his tractor, we can- 
not evade the questions: what has living 
meant to these people - what has it given, 
and what price has it demanded - and in 
what way might it have been different ? 


One could go on indefinitely trying to cata- 
logue the merits, explore the microcosms, 
ferret out the failings in the works of so 
many writers. Wherever I decide to stop I 
shall feel that I have done an injustice. Yet 
the fact remains that few of these poems 
haunt our memory. They offer us sadness, 
regret and disenchantment; but where is the 
aflirmation, the faith and the joy? Are 
such values excluded by the nature of 
poetry ? Read again Logue’s Singing 
Prayer or MacNeice’s Autumn Journal and 
you will be convinced that they are not. 
It was in some ways easier to face the 
nightly threat of the air raids than it is to 
live with the certainty of eventual death by 
natural or monstrously unnatural causes. 
But poetry, to justify itself, must indicate 
life’s possibilities, and must help us find the 
strength and the love to enjoy it. 


Dai Vaughan left school at 16 to become 
appreaticed as an engineer. Subsequently 
he left engineering to join ihe London 
Schoo! of Film Technique, and is now 
employed in the film industry. - 


most useful things about Gene Sharp’s book 

is its reminder of the kind of constructive 

influence which can be exerted by those 

outside administration altogether. 
“By abjuring power,” Gandhi said, “ and 
devoting ourselves to pure, selfless service 
of the voters we can guide and influence 
them. It would give us far more real 
power than we shall have by going into 
the government. A stage may come when 
the people themselves may feel and say 
that they want us and no one else to 
wield power. The question could then be 
considered.” 

This is not an irresponsible rejection of 


power, but a recognition of its complex 
nature, 
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violence one remove away 


When I was about 17 I read for the first 
time George Orwell’s description of Eng- 
land - the land of the white cliffs of Dover, 
where there are red pillar boxes and the 
men in blue who you ask for the time and 
the way to the nearest railway station, these 
are the police - a Jand of quiet and peace. 
And I thought, yes: I do believe many 
people live in an England like that, but it 
is not mine. It is not the one I live in, nor 
the one I’ve found. 


For the other England was a land of 
violence, of tensions and the calm between. 
But violence was personal, something one 
felt oneself; something physical that lay 
around the comer, or inside oneself in 
temper, hate, disgust, even righteousness - 
but always something direct - having some 
reason and meaning - and as much a part 
of tradition and bound in by it as Orwell's 
England. 

But both pictures are really no longer true. 
Both visions, of peace and war, have been 
broken down. We have couched our 
violence in a grey mist of half-talk, We 
have taken it one remove away to make it 
impersonal. There is the hangman, but he 
does not hang a man by his neck with a 
length of rope until he is dead. No, he 
carries out in our mame a capital punish- 
ment, a deterrent. The whole idea of 
violence has been taken out of our hands, 
to go beyond our grasp, beyond our under- 
standing. It is a button being pressed and 
not a bayonet that will mark the end. 
When the Air Commodore, in answer to 
Pat Pottle’s question at the trial of the 
Committee of 100 - would you press the 
button you know is going to annihilate 


mullions of people ? - when he said: “if 
the circumstances demanded it, I would,” 
this doesn’t mean much. It is so total, so 
enormous, so beyond our comprehension, 
so far beyond anything in our human ex- 
perience or history that it fails to go in. 
We fail to grasp what it really means, And 
the language has been reversed. To pre- 
serve the peace we keep the bomb at the 
ready. We talk of annihilation rather than 
death. And 30 million dead is so out of 
reach of any of our perspectives that the 
meaning doesn’t go in. Ten killed means 
something, but not 30 million. It is beyond 
us, like the gas chambers, Eichmann’s trial, 
and the liquidation of a race. We know 
that ali this happened as a fact, could 
happen, but this knowledge never impinges 
on us, never truly sinks in. 


So that now we have neither direct violence 
nor peace. But this sword of Damocles 
hanging over all of us, at one remove; and 
yet hanging there in our names. 


And the same way the greyness has made 
marriage an institution, neither an affair 
between two people in love, nor a living 
together, neither one thing nor another; the 
way town and country have almost merged 
to make a state where even the words cease 
to have any meaning; so with violence. 


And I think all of us need violence in some 
way. This is a dangerous thing to say I 
know, but I do think it’s true, A direct, 
personal responsive sort of violence, some- 
thing we can feel and not because we are 
living in a violent society, but because we 
need it as part of the rhythm of life. And 
our violence has been taken from us. We 


are living in a society where violence has in 
our name been made so large, so imper- 
sonal that it no longer reaches us. And we 
have been left frustrated. We have to tum 
to the epic movies, the novels of Ian Flem- 
ing, or the motor-car. 


I was driving south in an articulated truck, 
very heavy, coming south. And before you 
reach the M1 there is a very busy, very 
narrow, bumpy road that runs from the A5 
roundabout to the motorway. Travelling as 
fast as I dare at night. There was a good 
snatch of traffic on the road and driving 
this truck you can feel the power in your 
hands, and it is frightening and yet uplift- 
ing, and fast. You can feel the road’s 
bumps and watch the bends and the speed 
of the truck - and feel all this change in 
the way you move your feet, and in the 
hands that hold the wheel. And then you 
get on to the M1. On the first stretch there 
is the simple thrill of being completely free, 
to go as fast as you want. But the feel of 
danger has gone. 


Stopped off at the caff by Watford Gap. 
And here it was, the greyness, the half-life, 
the half-violence. The place could have 
been loud with the juke box turned full on, 
and noise and bustle; a heightening of the 
speed and force of the road - but no. It 
could have been quiet and peaceful - an 
oasis from the tarmac strip - but no, It 
was neither one nor other. And I remem- 
bered some of the caffs on the AS - either 
small and quiet like the back room of a 
cottage, or all loud and big. But this M1 
place gave me a tremendous feeling of frus- 
tration. It was neither refreshing nor ex- 
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hilarating. I wanted to open wide the place 
and throw a party, smash the tables or 
something: and for no reason at all apart 
from the place getting on my nerves, which 
I suppose was good enough reason. 


Got back on to the road. And soon lost 
the sense of being alert; and there was no 
feeling of speed, and yet I knew. Close 
my eyes for one minute and we travel 
nearly a mile. Knew that if I hit some- 
thing, slid across the centre reservation, it 
would be curtains. And yet although I 
knew this road was dangerous, I knew it in 
my mind, and not inside me. It wasn’t like 
the other road, It wasn't a real road at 
all. 


And so with this violence; we have all the 
mental tension and knowledge of living in 
an age where death can be doled out to 
millions at the flick of a switch, by accident 
or deliberately in our name. But this is 
beyond us, We cannot understand this. 
Faced with this, this greyness, this half 
violence, I think some return to ourselves. 
to primitive feeling and response would be 
better. To take sex without love as long as 
it is good sex. To do violence without 
meaning as long as it is with a bayonet in 
our hands. Something can be made from 
there, as it can’t be from this half-world 
where we know with our minds but do not 
feel in our blood. Surrounded by this 
muffling of the terror which is in the age 
itself perhaps we cannot help, out of the 
sense of greyness, to turn to the horror 
film, the epic, and in life itself, something 
in black and white, just to get some re- 
sponse, and to feel our own blood. 


a spokesman for the American Government 
a spokesman for the Russian Government 


spokesmen for the CND 


Anne McLaren 


Lt/Col. P. Lort-Phillips 


Michael Foot 


state their views on nuclear tests 


at the Central Hall, Westminster 
on Friday May 25th at 7.30 pm 

you, too, are invited; admission free 

chairman: Canon L. John Collins 
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— prisoner in 


“For 18 years I dreamed about life out- 
side. Then I dreamed only about prison.” 
Marcos Ana was speaking through an inter- 
preter to a press conference in London last 
week. He was trying to explain what it was 
like to spend 22 years in one of Franco’s 
prisons in Spain. 

Marcos Ana was imprisoned at the age of 
18 soon after the Spanish Civil War, His 
crime was distributing leaflets. He was re- 
leased last November during the amnesty 
which marked the -twenty-fifth year of 
Franco’s regime, though his case did not 
come under the terms of the amnesty. The 
real reason for his release was almost cer- 
tainly the pressure of international opinion. 
In jail Marcos Ana began to write poetry 
and poems he smuggled out of prison were 
published abroad. Writers from all over the 
world wrote to him, 

The youngest son of poor peasants, Marcos 
Ana was peddling hardware with a donkey 
at the age of 13. Two years Jater the Civil 
War came and he was swept into the 
struggle, becoming secretary of the Socialist 
youth movement. In 1941, after two years 
in prison, he was tried and sentenced to 
death; the sentence was annulled because he 
was under age. In 1943 another military 
court again sentenced him to death; but 
after nine months the sentence was com- 
muted to 30 years’ imprisonment. 

A third death sentence was imposed a year 
later when the prisoners were caught circu- 
lating a clandestine paper. After a number 
of prisoners had been tortured to extract a 
confession Marcos Ana took the blame. 
The death sentence was again commuted to 
another 30 years’ imprisonment. His mother 
died of heart failure on hearing the news 
- his father had been killed by a bomb in 
the Civil War. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he had 
been barely literate, but in prison books 
became vitally important. He wrote to 
Anne Frank’s father from Burgos jail : 


increasing 


No one knows how many political prisoners 
there are in Spain, as the Spanish Govern- 
ment refuses to admit they exist. An inter- 
national team of lawyers visiting Spain 
estimated there were 3,000. Some of them 
were arrested during the Civil War; some 
during World War If for giving out BBC 
hand-outs distributed by the British Con- 
sulate. Two women who protested about 
their husbands’ imprisonment were them- 
selves put in jail. Carmen Fernandez was 
sentenced to 30 years in 1950 for hiding 
her son from the authorities. 


But many of the prisoners have been 
arrested for various acts of resistance 
against the Franco regime. Hundreds of 
workers and intellectuals were imprisoned 
for “military rebellion” after the 1951 
boycott of public transport in protest 
against increased fares and the low standard 
of living; the 1957 transport boycotts in 
Barcelona and Madrid; the 1958 two month 
strike for higher wages in the Asturias 
mining areas which spread to the textile 
industries in Catalonia and the metal in- 
dustries of the Basque country; and the 
student strikes against the ban on student 
organisation the same year. 

Protests against the cost of living have been 
combined with demands for an amnesty for 
political prisoners. There was a major 
demonstration on May 5, 1958, relating 
the economic and political demands. A call 
to strike on June 18 the next year was made 
with the same demands. Groups of priests, 
lawyers, artists, writers and professors have 
protested about censorship, torture and 
interference with academic freedom. During 
1961 students in Barcelona and_ shop 
stewards at a factory near Badajoz were 


spain 


“T was moved in reading your daughter's 
Diary. I kept it hidden for several days 
it! my mattress and it was like having a 
living heart in the cell with me.” 
After years of looking at cell walls his eyes 
found it difficult to adjust to the ordinary 
world and things like quickly moving traffic, 
He turned giddy and vomited, His mind, 
too, is still adjusted to prison. “ Even to- 
day,” he told Eileen Turner, Secretary of 
of the Appeal for Amnesty in Spain, “ at 
the hour when the bell rings in Burgos, for 
work, for food, for bed, my ears strain to 
hear it, and I am with those comrades of 
mine, walking with them, sitting with them. 
Somehow their world is still more real to 
me than yours.” 
Marcos Ana slipped illegally out of Spain 
to campaign for the Spanish political 
prisoners. He is spending a fortnight in 
England and has spoken in Manchester, at 
the invitation of the Trades Council, and in 
the Rhondda Valley. He is going on to 
France, Italy, Switzerland and _ Latin 
America, There were 465 political prisoners 
in Burgos Prison when Marcos Ana left last 
November. 
In 1960 the prisoners in Burgos campaigned 
to improve the conditions. They com- 
plained about the water, which was infected, 
and succeeded in getting water brought to 
them from the town. They complained 
about the cold - prisoners have to go 
around with blankets wrapped round their 
heads and shoulders - but there is still no 
heating in summer or winter. But what dis- 
tressed the prisoners most was the way in 
which their visitors were treated. Wives and 
mothers who may have had to save up all 
the year to travel hundreds of miles, when 
they reach Burgos have to wait around all 
day outside the gates. There is no shelter 
for them and visitors have become ill while 
waiting and been taken from the gates to 
hospital. At one time a particularly brutal 
guard who admitted the visitors ill-treated 


some of the women - 357 prisoners signed 
a protest. 

When the visitors are allowed in they can 
only spend 10—t5 minutes, shouting across 
to the prisoners through two sets of bars 
and wire netting, so they can hardly see or 


hear each other, 
also constantly 
families, 

“It is the greatest agony they endure,” 
Marcos Ana said, “and bad news from 
home is what causes suicides or break- 
downs.” 


When the amnesty campaigns abroad 
started sending money and parcels to their 
families the morale of the prisoners rose 
enormously, 


“YT want to tell you something,” Marcos 
Ana said. “In prison we care for each 
other. Any parcels we get are divided, not 


The men in prison are 
worrying about their 


pressure for freedom 


arrested and beaten up for calling for an 
amnesty, a bishop was arrested for accus- 
ing the police of torturing young Basques, 
workers in Madrid and Barcelona were 
arrested for striking, and sixty Basque 
nationalists were sentenced to between seven 
and 20 years’ imprisonment, Peasants in 
Andalusia and Estremadura were arrested 
in large numbers. Openly political charges 
were made against ten workers at a Vespa 
plant in Madrid accused of “ attempting to 
set up Communist cells” and against a 
student for spreading socialist ideas. 

This year the demands for freedom and for 
better economic conditions have increased 
in intensity. At the beginning of February 
five students were arrested for “socialist 
ideas and propaganda.” Two were re- 
leased, but* three are still being held. The 
students of Madrid protested vigorously and 
the Dean was forced to post up copies of a 
letter from the police saying that the arrests 
were not due to the university activities of 
the students. In the middle of February the 
elected representatives from the various 
Faculties to the Falangist controlled 
Students Union decided to boycott the 
official union - membership of this is 
obligatory - and to set up a free students 
association, which is in principle illegal. 
The agitation in Madrid spread to Barce- 
lona. On February 20 and 21 the walls 
were covered with the slogans “ Freedom,” 
“Democracy” and “Amnesty.” Two 
students aged 18 were caught by the police 
painting slogans. Rumours went round that 
they had been tortured. Students demon- 
strated in the streets and in the University 
compound. Strikes went on for ten days to 
“oppose arbitrariness by university soli- 


darity.” The police surrounded the Univer- 
sity and broke up a procession to the police 
headquarters. 

Also in February workers in Bilbao started 
a series of protests, which included going 
slow at work, standing together in silent 
protest after work, and marching silently 
home in a body. The ringleaders were 
arrested. A state of emergency has been 
declared this month by General Franco in 
the three northern provinces where the 
miners are on strike. This month also 
students have been demonstrating in Madrid 
linking their demand for the right to form 
student associations with support for the 
miners ijn Asturias. 

Three members of the British National 
Union of Mineworkers went to Spain for 
nine days this month, and made the follow- 
ing report: 

We werc greatly surprised when we reached 
the Asturias, after several days in Spain, to 
find that 60,000 miners were on strike there 
and the coalfield at a complete standstill. 
Nobody in Barcelona knew about it, and as 
far as we can tell nothing had appeared 
about it in the Spanish press. 

Police and Civil Guards were very much in 
evidence as we passed through the mining 
villages, patrolling in pairs, and all of them 
armed, On the Friday evening we visited 
a former miner at his home in the centre of 
the strike region. He has silicosis, and has 
already served more than one term of im- 
prisonment for trade union activities, When 
we arrived at his home we were only able 
to stay ten minutes. The police, he said, 
were watching him continuously, and while 
not frightened he was obviously in a state 
of tension and anxious for us not to be 


Marcos Ana 
photo: Henry Grant 


amongst us all, but according to needs.” 

“T’'ve said good-bye to thousands of my 
comrades. I have carried out my shoulder 
comrades who died of hunger. I don’t 
ask anything for myself, but for amnesty 
for all my comrades,.”” When he himself 
spent three months in the prison infirmary 
bandaged from head to foot and unable 
to move as a result of police torture other 
prisoners kept him alive by feeding him. 

At his press conference he stressed that the 
Spanish political prisoners are not interested 
in revenge. “They simply hope to live in 
peace in Spain and hope that people can 
live in peace and make a democratic 
country, I have written all my poems in 
prison. Not one poem spoke of hate. All 
of them have been made with pain, with 
hope, with love for justice and humanity - 
though I have reason to hate. I left in 
prison all of my youth and half my life.” 


found there. He told us that he had had a 
visit from the Civil Guard on the very day 
of our visit, 

On the following morning we were for- 
tunately able to meet other miners families. 
And whilst again they were under a nervous 
strain in meeting us, they were very pleased 
we had come. We learned from them that 
the miners in that area had been on strike 
for six days, and that in other parts of the 
region the strike had already lasted 21 days 
The strike was in support of a wage demand 
which in their opinion was absolutely justi- 
fied and indeed necessary to enable them to 
live. We learned there that the basic wage 
for an eight-hour day was 38.00 pesetas 
(4s. 9d.), and we saw the pay packet of a 
skilled miner whose daily rate was 39.90 
pesetas (5s.). Anything more, we were told, 
had to be earned by working overtime and 
by exceeding the norms set by the manage- 
ment. 

The miners were not prepared to go back, 
we learnt in further conversation, until their 
wage demand had been met and they had 
been paid their wages for the strike period. 
It was a strike, they repeated, “to allow us 
to live.” 

Whenever we visited the families of political 
prisoners we asked them what treatment 
they received from their neighbours, and 
whether they met with unkindness) The 
reply was always that they found nothing 
but friendship from their neighbours, and 
were invariably treated with great esteem 
and affection. 

Footnote : The British Miners Report and 
information about Spanish political prisoners 
can be obtained from Appeal for Amnesty in 
Spain, 21a Pembridge Mews, London, W.11. 
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Spanish 
strikes spread 


More than 60,000 Spanish workers are still 
on strike, although some miners in Asturias 
have now gone back to work. Further 
strikes have, however, broken out in Mon- 
dragon, Vergara and Pasages, industrial 
towns in the Basque provinces. 

The Left Christian Democrats, who claim 
to represent the majority of Roman 
Catholics in the country, have circulated 
secretly a statement supporting the strikes. 
Meanwhile the police have arrested Don 
Jose Moreno, an art critic, at his home in 
Madrid. The reason for his arrest is said to 
be that he gave a lecture at the Madrid 
School of Architecture in which he an- 
nounced that his wife had been invited to 
take part in a silent protest by women in 
the Puerta del Sol, Madrid’s main public 
square. He is also reported to have de- 
fended the right of free speech. 


Portugal: 
more arrests 


More university students have been arrested 
in Portugal. At Coimbra the police forced 
their way into the building of the academic 
association and arrested 300 students. They 
were taken to police headquarters; most of 
them were later released. 

The Portuguese Government has taken 
charge of discipline at the universities of 
Coimbra, Lisbon and Oporto. A recent law 
makes any student guilty of “ insubordina- 
tion” liable to immediate dismissal. 


Mozambique torture 


Senher Placido Jose Viegas, a former 
member of the Portuguese political police 
(PIDB), told a United Nations committee 
investigating conditions in Portuguese Africa 
last week how he was imprisoned by the 
Portuguese authorities in Mozambique for 
making “derogatory but joking” remarks 
about Portugal, 

Senhor Viegas said he was kept in a room 
for about two weeks without being allowed 
to sit or sleep, He did not remember being 
hit by the guards, but when he came out of 
the room his legs were swollen “like an 
elephant’s”’ and he was bleeding. 


Disobey, says Dean 


If South Africa's General Law Amendment 
Bill - which provides the death penalty for 
“ sabotage ” - became law it would become 
the duty of all true Christians to disobey it, 
said the Dean of Johannesburg, the Very 
Rev, Patrick Baron, on Sunday. 

He thought no Christian could support 
some of the acts referred to in the Bill as 
“ sabotage,” but the word had been defined 
so widely that all free speech and writing 
could easily be stified. 

Chief Albert Luthuli, the Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, has called on black and white oppo- 
nents of the South African Government to 
form a joint committee to rouse the country 
against the Bill, which he called “a grave 
and far-reaching threat to civil liberties.” 
“The terms of this Bill are so wide and the 
powers conferred on the Minister of Justice 
and his department so dangerous that no 
persons will be able to criticise the Govern- 
ment on any of its policies when the Bill 
becomes law, Let us, all South Africans, 
black and white, unite as we have never 
done before for the sake of democracy and 
for the sake of peace and prosperity in this 
land of ours.” 
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Laos build-up continues 


The United States has been building up its 
forces in Thailand as a reaction to the 
situation in Laos, where the Royal Laotian 
Army, backed by the US, has been routed 
by the pro-Communist Pathet Lao. 


Infantry, equipment and vehicles have been 
flown into Thailand by transport aircraft, 
and more equipment is being brought in by 
ship. Over 1,800 US marines landed at the 
Bangkok naval base on Thursday. There are 
now altogether about 5,000 American troops 
in Thailand. 


Mr. Kenneth Young, United States Ambas- 
sador to Thailand, said at a press confer- 
ence on Friday that whether or not US 
troops crossed the border to fight in Laos 
would depend on whether Thailand was 
threatened by the Pathet Lao. ‘“ We are 
here,” he stated, “to ensure the territorial 
integrity of this country and the safety of 
its people.” 

The Russians are taking a somewhat differ- 
ent view of the American action. Pravda 
has described the moving of US troops into 
Thailand as “dangerous playing with fire 
in Laos.” An article appearing on Sunday 
said the American forces “together with 
the army of Thailand .. . are waiting for 


the order to start war on the kingdom of 
Laos. Actions of that kind on the part of 
the United States will certainly widen the 
military conflict and enhance the danger of 
war, not only on the border of Laos, but 
also in the whole of south-east Asia.” 


The American and Soviet Governments 
have, however, agreed on the need to main- 
tain a cease-fire in Laos. Last Tuesday Mr. 
Dobrynin, the Soviet Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, met Dean Rusk, US Secretary of 
State, and Averell Harriman, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Lincoln White, State Department 
spokesman, said afterwards: “What it 
amounted to in substance was a reaffirma- 
tion of the policy of the Soviet Union for 
the establishment of a neutral and inde- 
pendent government of Laos as agreed 
upon by President Kennedy and Mr. 
Khrushchev at their Vienna meeting last 
June.” 

Lord Home, the Foreign Secretary, spoke 
with Prince Souvanna Phouma, the Laotian 
neutralist leader, who passed through 
London on his way from Paris to Laos. 
The Prince said he was “very satisfied ” 
with his talk. On his arrival in Rangoon, 


‘our hands not folded’—K 


The existence of “mass armies ” is essential 
to the defence of the Soviet Union, says 
Marshal Malinovsky, the Soviet Defence 
Minister, in an article published recently in 
Kommunist. He says that the strength of 
Soviet forces is such that “by no defence 
measures will the United States imperialists 
be able to avert an all-destructive blow 
against the economic, transport, military and 
administrative centres of the United States ” 
in the event of war. 

Marshal Malinovsky goes on to say that 
science “ does not exclude the possibility of 
creating absolutely new types of weapons 
for destroying various targets. New pro- 
blems will continue to be tackled and solved 
to arm our forces with ever more effective 
types of weapons.’’ Russia, he claims, 
already has enough rockets and nuclear 
warheads “to destroy and annihilate all 
important obectives on the territory of any 
aggressor.” 

Speaking in Sofia, Bulgaria, on Saturday, 
Mr. Khrushchev attacked President Ken- 
nedy’s recent statement that the United 
States would, in certain circumstances, be 
prepared to use nuclear weapons first. Mr. 
Khrushchev said Mr. Kennedy’s words 
meant that they should engage in a com- 
petition as to who will be first to press the 
button, This would be inhuman and un- 
reasonable. By pressing the button Mr. 
Kennedy would commit suicide, because he 


Kaunda: we will 
break Federation 


“We, the people of Zambia, are determined 
to break this ugly Federation,” Kenneth 
Kaunda said at a mass rally in Northern 
Rhodesia on Sunday. He thought that, 
while Mr. Butler (minister responsible for 
Central African affairs, now touring the 
Federation) might intend allowing Nyasa- 
land to secede from the Federation, he was 
determined to keep Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia together, 

The United National Independence Party 
(UNIP) would not tolerate this and if force 
was used to keep the two territories toge- 
ther, UNIP was prepared to meet it. If the 
party took part in the forthcoming Northern 
Rhodesian elections it would have only two 
platforms: Federation must go, and pros- 
perity for Northern Rhodesia. 

Joshua Nkomo, the Southern Rhodesian 
nationalist leader, speaking at the same 
meeting, told the audience that he was 
going to New York on Wednesday to bring 
pressure to bear on the Afro-Asian nations 
at the UN before a decision was taken on 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Twenty-five chiefs in Northern Rhodesia 
have told Mr. Butler that they do not want 
federation “in any form whatsoever.” 

On Thursday of last week Mr. Butler had 
said: “My contacts with Nyasaland min- 
isters have confirmed absolutely that the 
British Government acknowledge that the 
Malawi Party (the major party in Nyasa- 
land) is not prepared to remain in the 
Federation ” 

All the political parties have interpreted this 
to mean that Nyasaland will in fact secede 
from the Federation, except for the United 
Federal Party, which is the only one to 
support the Federation in its present form. 


would receive the same blow by the appli- 
cation of the most modern means. 

A joint statement issued by Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr, Todor Zhivkov, head of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party, said that the deci- 
sion of the US Government to transfer five 
Polaris nuclear submarines to NATO was 
“new proof of the aggressive nature of this 
military alliance.” It was “an open secret” 
that the tone of the recent NATO confer- 
ence in Athens “was to a large extent set 
by the West German militarists, who for a 
long time have been seeking access to 
nuclear weapons.” 

It went without saying that the socialist 
countries would not sit with their hands 
folded if the ‘West German militarists ” 
were given access to nuclear arsenals. “ The 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia, and other socialist countries without 
question would make the proper conclusions 
in the interests of ensuring their security.” 


Germans for 
NATO 


A new division of the West German Bun- 
deswehr has been placed under NATO com- 
mand, There are now nine West German 
divisions in NATO. 

At a special ceremony in Bremen to mark 
the handing over of command to General 
Speidel, Commander-in-Chief, Land Forces, 
Central Europe, 6,000 men of the new divi- 
sion took part in a march-past which, with 
tanks and weapons, lasted two and a half 
hours and stretched for 30 miles. 

Another German division is to be put under 
NATO command in July and Lieutenant- 
General Zerbel said on Saturday that two 
more divisions would be handed over to 
NATO by the end of 1963. He mentioned 
also that West German forces would be 
armed with the “Sergeant” ground-to- 
ground missile by next year and that this 
would double the atomic capabilities of the 
land forces. 


Riot at Kenya meeting 


Seventeen Africans were arrested and cight 
were taken 1o hospital after riot police 
moved in to stop fighting which broke out 
between supporters of the Kenya African 
National Union (KANU) and the Kenya 
African Democratic Union (KADU) after a 
KANU meeting in Nairobi on Saturday. 
Jomo Kenyatta, president of KANU, told 
the meeting that there would be a general 
election in Kenya this year and people who 
said otherwise were “silly.” He said that, 
although KANU and KADU were working 
together in the Government, he was “ com- 
pletely fed up” with the KADU leaders. 
“We must work hard to eradicate them and 
e’ ure that they never appear again.” 

™~ Mombasa, Martin Shikuku, general 
sec 2tary of KADU, said that four things 
had to be done before the general election, 
a i they could not be done before the end 
of the year. Boundaries had to be laid 
own for the proposed six regions, consti- 
+ es had to be determined, there would 
' - to be voter registration in the various 
re" ns and elections to the regional 
2 hlies. 


Burma, he told reporters: “ You will soon 
hear good news.” He did not say what this 
meant, except to predict that Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, and 
Prince Boun Oum, the right-wing leader, 
might be meeting soon. 


Meanwhile, the military build-up continues. 
The United States has asked all members of 
the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO) to send troops to Thailand. 
General Paul Harkins, US military assist- 
ance commander in Thailand and South 
Vietnam, said it would be “ useful ” to have 
troops from other SEATO nations in Thai- 
land. The presence of these troops would 
heighten the show of solidarity by SEATO 
in the face of pro-Communist moves in 
Laos. 

Marshal Sarit Thanarat, Prime Minister of 
Thailand, is reported to have told his 
cabinet that all SEATO countries except 
France were willing to send token forces ta 
Thailand, but no formal request for help 
had yet been made. Thailand has thanked 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan 
and the Philippines for their willingness to 
send their troops to Thailand. 


Mr. Macmillan told the House of Commons 
on Thursday that the British Government 
had received no formal request from the 
Thailand Government, but if a request was 
made Britain would be prepared to send a 
contingent. The Opposition did not oppose 
the Government’s plans, but Mr. Gartskell! 
sought an assurance from the Prime Min- 
ister that British troops would not be put 
into Laos, but would only be used in de- 
fence of Thailand. Mr. Macmillan seems to 
have given this assurance, although his 
reply to Mr, Gaitskell (who had to ask the 
question twice; Mr. Macmillan simply 
ignored it the first time) was not entirely 
clear. “If this request is received, and we 
put them in, that will be their objective,” 
the Prime Minister said. 

Will there be a major war over Laos? On 
Wall Street small investors were busy um 
loading their stock. The last time this hap- 
pened was at the outbreak of the Korean 
War. US Senator Sparkman told the press 
on behalf of the Senate foreign relations 
committee that the United States did not 
intend to see south-east Asia taken by the 
Communists. However, there was, he said, 
no prospect of another Korea. 


The United States is certainly going close 
to the brink of war, but both the Americans 
and the Russians seem to want a neutralist 
Laos. Prince Souvanna Phouma wants it, 
the Pathet Lao want it, and even Boun 
Oum might be persuaded to accept it 
There has been no report of anyone asking 
the people of Laos what they want. 


West New Guinea war 


Indonesian parachutists landed on the south- 
west coast of West New Guinea on Sunday. 
This was the fifth landing in the past three 
weeks, 

Dutch forces were quick to attack and 
killed two of the Indonesians, including the 
commander, and wounded three others. 
There have also been reports of a Dutch 
attack on a group of 30 Indonesian para- 
chutists who landed last week. 

The Indonesians, on the other hand, have 
claimed that on the south coast of the 
island they drove back three companies of 
Dutch marines, killing 18 of them. They 
also claim that Indonesian troops had cap- 
tured the town of Demta, 50 miles west of 
the capital, Hollandia. On Saturday, they 
say, Indonesian guerillas forced the Dutch 
to abandon Ganjem airfield, west of Hol- 
landia, and the Dutch withdrew westward 
to a new airstrip at Sarmi. It is believed 
that 20 Dutch troops were wounded in 
fighting around Manokwari. 
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Alex Comfort 


Every night now, within minutes of the end 
of God Save the Queen closing the BBC's 
television transmission, the*call sign of the 
Voice’ of Nuclear Disarmament introduces 
yet another broadcast of talks, interviews, 
recordings or songs in one or another area 
of Greater London. Central areas can re- 
ceive it almost every night; and as the site 
of transmission varies it has been received 
in places as wide apart as Teddington and 
Essex, It has taken two full years of hard 
work to put this pirate station on the air 
regularly, Since a correspondent picked up 
one of the early quarter-watt test trans- 
missions in Hampstead, which was not 
meant for public ears, and reported it to 
Peace News, the Voice has been steadily 
built up. The first regular public try-out, 
widely reported at the time, was in 
Stevenage. 

The authorities, after some initial chasing 
around (in the course of which the police 
towed away one of its mobile transmitters 
for a parking offence, without discovering 
what they had got), have left it alone - 
partly, no doubt, because a pirate station 
well equipped with transmitters and run by 
determined people can only be boosted by 
a prosecution, even if it can be found, and 
partly, I suspect, because of the good beha- 
viour of the operators, who stay in the 
correct channel, use high quality equipment, 
and aviod upsetting radio communications. 
The Voice is an act of calculated civil dis- 
obedience, but it aims to live up to its 
name, not to adopt nuisance tactics. It does 
not break in (except for a few short an- 
nouncements in the days when it was start- 
ing) or interfere with BBC transmissions - 
jamming of regular broadcasts would be 
pointless as well as irritating, for it has no 
quarrel with the BBC or its audience. 
When an experimental colour transmission 
follows normal programmes it politely waits 
for the BBC to finish. In the early days of 
low-power equipment this was less by virtue 
than necessity, as the Voice could not get 
through the BBC’s signal, but it is now a 
matter of policy. 

As for the programmes it puts out, there 
have been tape recordings of Earl Russell, 
Vanessa Redgrave, George Melly, Robin 
Hall, and many others - outside broadcasts 


s 


pirate 


from the Aldermaston march, commentaries 
and news . It is beginning to build up an 
audience. It is also planning to expand. 
Now that the initial building of equipment 
and training of technicians has been com- 
pleted the Voice may come to play an in- 
creasing part in CND propaganda in the 
provinces as well as in London; above all, 
in giving news of matters the authorities 
hope to keep quiet. Its highly effective 
intervention in support of the Parliament 
Square sit-down is another omen for the 
future. 

To keep up regular nightly broadcasts at a 
late hour requires a great deal of devoted 
work and a constant supply of cash, 
vehicles and premises from which broad- 
casts can be made, and much. technical 
assistance (if the authorities knew how 
many of their own top boffins were mixed 
up with the operational planning of the 
Voice’s broadcasts they might have some- 
thing to worry about). Offers of help of 
all kinds and reports of reception can be 
made to the Committee of 100 - if Peace 
News readers do no more, they can at least 
listen to the broadcasts and give them as 
much publicity as possible. They are one 
more earnest of the spirit of sane rebellion 
which is afoot today. 


Peace News reporter 


The Voice of Nuclear Disarmament asked 
Peace News to send a reporter to go out 
with one of their broadcasting teams, and 
the Monday before last I duly kept a 
rendezvous at Hampstead tube station. I 
was met by a friend and introduced to two 
young men; the three then had a low- 
voiced and slightly anxious conversation. 
Enveloped in an atmosphere of mild con- 
spiracy I saw that neither of them were dis- 
playing CND badges, 

Conspiracy seemed to vanish however when 
we reached their car, so old and ramshackle 
it had to be started with a starting handle, 
bits of equipment cluttering oe the back 
and a large box strapped on behind. It 
wa3 also decorated with an ND symbol. 

We drove up to the house planning to give 
us hospitality. Slight consternation because 
the VND code message over the ‘phone had 
been misinterpreted and the hosts hadn’t 
made preparations for the transmission. 


But this was not a serious difficulty and the 


team looked around for the best place to 
set up their transmitter... A front upstairs 
room was technically most suitable but in 
full view of the road’ outside. ‘The back 
room gave discreetly on to the garden. 
However, when hosts and broadcasters had 
both agreed they were happy to risk being 
caught they opted for the wide window at: 
the front. ‘The house was on a hill and 
they hoped the transmission would carry 
well, 

One of them, Bill, who was taking time 
off from the Merchant Navy, set up the 
aerial just outside the window and fiddled 
with string to attach it. The other dis- 
mantled the large box and reconstructed 
it as a transmitting set. The hosts’ two 
little girls left their beds to look on for a 
while and jumped up and down with excite- 
ment. 

Whilst arranging their equipment for the 
broadcast Bill told me about VND. He 
said they were using a 50 watt set, which had 
cost them about £70. A second set, which 
cost rather less, was kept in South London. 
Teams went out each night in different parts 
of London - there were about a dozen 
actively involved. Soon they hoped to ex- 
change their 50 watts sets, which have a 
range of about five miles (though in freak 
conditions VND carries much further and 
has been heard in Godalming), for a 250 
watt set which should cover all London. 
The extra equipment needed would cost 
about another £70. 

While hanging out of the window Bill re- 
ported that ten people had passed by along 
the road, and a school girl had looked 
straight at him, but no one had seemed 
particularly surprised. Perhaps he was 
taken for a man repairing the TV set. A 
hittle later half the aerial fell into the 
garden, but was retrieved and screwed in 
more firmly. 

When everything was ready we went down- 
stairs and had tea whilst we waited for a 
particularly dull programme of dancing on 
TV to end. The tape to be used that night 
had been run through on the tape recorder. 
Most of it was given over to a speech by 
Alex Comfort on the May Day demonstra- 
tions. This took the mickey out of Mr. 
Gaitskell in inimitable Comfort style. There 
followed a reading of Richard Holloway’s 


letter to: The Observer explaining what had 
really happened in Glasgow. . The -pro- 
gramme began with part of the H-bomb’s 
thurtder song played on an ocarina, and the 
inittal and finat announcements. were made 
by. a woman. Women's voices. carry-better 
than nien’s; and the ocarima was chosen for 
its high pitched note. 


The VND teams are not particularly wor- 
ried about being caught. They have some 
security measures, for example, they use 
code words when arranging where to trans- 
mit from, and telephone from public call 
boxes, But they often stay on half an hour 
or so after the broadcast, I was told that 
if the authorities were really trying to catch 
them and cordoned off the area they would 
probably leave the equipment behind and 
pick it up later. If they obtain a more 
powerful and efficient set they think that 
the police might possibly try to clamp down 
on them. 


When the dancing programme was over we 
listened to the news. Harry then went 
upstairs, put on earphones and waited for 
the signal to begin the broadcast. He said 
that this was the most anxious moment. 
Downstairs Bill clapped his hands and the 
tape recorder was sct in motion. Conster- 
nation downstairs where everyone was 
glued to the set and hearing nothing. Then 
suddenly Alex Comfort’s voice came on. 


The transmission was on the whole very 
clear. The hosts expressed great relief at 
the end. Last time, when the children had 
sat up for it, the VND broadcast had been 
unintelligible owing to a bad tape, and per- 
haps also because the equipment had been 
set up at the back. 


Swiftly the set was dismantled and packed 
into the big box again, and in a few 
minutes we were ready to go. Harry said 
there was a hitch with the tape recorder at 
the beginning of the broadcast - the re- 
corder is used for recording and transmit- 
ting all the tapes and needs replacing - but 
he had remedied this before much of the 
tape had been played. 


Whilst we were stacking the equipment 
away in a garage a car passed and drew 
up. It was another VND operator. He 
took over the tape, chatted briefly, and 
drove on. Our mission had been com- 
pleted. 


Dennis Gould OPEN day at Wethersfield 


Dennis Gould was recently released from 
Stafford jail after serving four months 
for taking part in the Committee of 100 
demonstration at Wethersfield last Decem- 
ber, Last Saturday he revisited Wethers- 
field, which was holding one of its Open 


Days. 

I travelled down to Wethersfield by various 
country buses. Having an hour’s wait in 
Bishop’s Stortford, I had a meal there. In 
the timbered dining-room of a 16th century 
building a notice caught my eye - Obedience 
Classes for Dogs, Corn Exchange every 
Tuesday and Thursday. Yes, obedience 


classes for dogs, as though they too might 
at some future date commit breaches of the 
peace. 

In Wethersfield village a parked police van 
presented to the Essex Constabulary by the 
British South African Police symbolized the 
state’s superior forces in comparison to our 
symbolic actions - but nevertheless failed 
to show our human, individual capacity for 
personal influence by a truthful presentation 
of the facts for discussion. 

. .. “We are all guilty. We shall all be 
killed in a nuclear war”... one in a line 
of sequence posters spaced 30 yards apart, 


Better Bargains than ever at the 
Biggest and Brightest 


CND 


Summer Fair’62 


Two big London Halls - 24 value-packed stalls 
Empire Rooms, Tottenham Ct Rd 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square 


Bring all the family 


Saturday, June 2 


2-8 pm 

for things to eat, things to wear, 

things for the home, things to enjoy 

All the Fun of the Fair: 

Sideshows, Entertainments for Children, 
Noveltics, Refreshments 


3-8 pm 
for -ooks, paintings, sculpture, 
objets d’art and intellectual curios 


Send your goods for sale to: 


London Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd NI 
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leading to the main entrance of “ Our Nato 
Unit.” And a very impressive sequence to 
those left with human feelings, human 
emotions, human reasoning, With mixed 
feelings of anger, curiosity, revulsion and 
pity I saw again the sign - Welcome to 
Wethersfield - last scen on a misty, wintry 
December day last year when our 300-strong 
group was faced by military forces and 
barbed wire where previously an open field 
had been, bounded by nothing more than a 
4-strand, plain, wire fence. 

This time we went into the secured arena 
in our thousands, and in Eastern National 
Coaches at that. 

Here were the runways, planes and pilots ; 
the fire-engines, shelters and security staff ; 
but only once did I see the word nuclear, in 
a sign saying “nuclear safety,” which I 
leave you to puzzle over, 

Vulcans, Valiants and Victors all sur- 
rounded by childish, boggle-eyed people. 
Popcorn Concessions (Stands) and truck- 
loads’ of coca-cola; balloons and go-carts; 
Evening Standard and News - Special Open- 
Day Editions.Our young girls in short skirts 
looking for older Americans in uniforms; 
and this air base, in the words of Air 
Commodore Magill is combat ready and at 
constant alert. 

There were some members of local YCND 
and Young Socialist groups giving out leaf- 
lets inside the base and two cars with CND 
placards driving around the runways until 
asked to remove the symbols . . . rather 
disturbing to be reminded that one is pre- 
paring for nuclear war; that these planes 
carry weapons which kill people; that 
nuclear tests kill people; that we are no 
longer at peace when these nuclear tests are 
taking toll of living Hiroshima victims, the 
increased radiation killing them. Near the 
base entrance a sign says, ‘‘ Stateside Life 
Insurance, Concord, New Hampshire.” 
Handy on the base for your policy. Another 
sign reads, ‘‘ Make it Freedom from Atci- 
dents Too,” portrayed by the statue of 
liberty. 

The exit I took was the one which sup- 


porters of the Committee of 100 failed to 
use as an “entrance”, and where the 
demonstrators sat for some hours; where 
we were arrested for speeches made explain- 
ing our reasons for being there and refusing 
to move. Saturday, May 19, it was bare. 
quiet and without barriers; and I walked 
down the mile long entrance to the main 
toad where the CND picket stood silently 
in the bitterly cold wind. 

I spoke to Adrian Smith, one of 16 young 
Quakers from Saffron Walden School, 
whose group had been there 6 hours, and 
he said that they were unable to walk into 
the base with their banners but were 
allowed entry wearing their CND buttons. 
Penny Johnston and Denise Hall from Bury 
St. Edmunds YCND had been leafteting 
inside the base until they had their remain- 
ing leaflets confiscated by the authorites. [ 
stood for an hour in the picket line which 
was impressive for its silent dignity though 
not for its poorly made posters. I think 
we would have made a bigger impression if 
all had been standing and all had been with 
a poster, but it served a useful reminder to 
the flow of cars which had to pull up at the 
main road. There were members from 
Maldon Labour Party, Witham and Brain- 
tree Young Socialists as well as YCND 
members from the same towns carrying 
prominent socialist banners. There were no 
communists, 

{ estimated no more than 12,000 people 
there, but probably all of them represent 
the feelings of the majority that national 
defence is still viable; ignorant as they 
must be of the effects and dangers of 
nuclear arms, and bewildered by press 
notices which give equal news value to 
“The rescue of Jayne Mansfield” and to the 
“ Need for Nuclear Tests,” without explain- 
ing the hazards of either ! 

Wethersfield is but one of the 35 American 
bases in Britain and we cannot hope to 
immobilize these if nuclear war comes 
about. We can work to change attitudes 
which make it necessary for weapons to 
exist. 
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Tax refusal.. 


Why pay for death? As there may be 
many other people wondering, like your 
correspondent, James Haigh, whether they 
can act positively against the mad policy 
imposed upon us in helping to pay for 
weapons which ultimately will cause our 
destruction, it may be helpful to state the 
two ways open to them. P 
The first method is by covenanting. Anyone 
who pays income tax can do this and full 
details can be had from any office of the 
Inland Revenue. Briefly stated; one must 
enter into a Deed of Covenant for a 
minimum period of six years with a 
registered charity. By doing this, a tax- 
payer can enable the charity to recover 
from the Treasury a sum, calculated by the 
taxpayer, to be equivalent to the amount of 
tax which he or she would pay towards the 
cost of nuclear weapons. No reliable ob- 
jective assessment of the proportion of our 
total armaments expenditure which goes 
towards the production of nuclear weapons, 
and the provision of necessary facilities for 
their use and maintenance can be made. It 
bas, however, been agreed by those who 
have made a study of the matter, that a 
reasonable subjective assessment would be 
of the order of one-quarter to one-third of 
the total arms expenditure. That is to say, 
that on the basis of the last budget ex- 
penditure estimates of approximately £1,700 
million, between £425 million and £550 
million will go to providing this country’s 
nuclear “deterrent ”. fj - 

The second method is especially applic- 
able to those taxpayers assessed under 
Schedule D. On receipt of notice of assess- 
ment, the taxpayer should appeal through 
the machinery provided within the stated 
time of three weeks. If the appeal is turned 
down, as no doubt it will be, then a 
refusal to comply with the demand in full 
will result in the taxpayer being brought 
before the magistrates, who wil] order that 
steps are taken to enforce the legal pro- 
visions of the demand. Further refusal on 
the part of the taxpayer will result in the 
issue of a distress warrant against his 
goods, and if this fails a prison sentence 
may be imposed. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
a test case, based on the procedure outlined 
above, is now ensuing, but the result may 
not be known for some time. A number of 


taxpayers who refused to pay the odious 
portion on demand, have had their goods 
distrained upon. In the United States, a 
number of very courageous people have 
gone to prison for refusing to pay tax for 
war purposes and it is known that one 
person has gone to prison on twenty-two 
occasions! The last two issues of Peace 
News have carried articles by Carol Gorgen 
which mentioned that she had not paid tax 
on principle for four years, and Ammon 
Hennacy had refused for twenty years. 

Pat O’Connell, 

27 Warminster Road, London, SE25. 


.. not practicable ? 


James Haigh asks why is it not practicable 
to refuse to pay the portion of income tax 
devoted to the manufacture of nuclear 
bombs ? 

As one who attempted tax refusal during 
the war years, I came to the conclusion that 
such action appeared less effective than the 
civil disobedience campaign carried on by 
the Committee of 100. 

Firstly the tax authorities refused to take 
only part of the tax and said they would 
distrain for the whole amount. 

In due course they sent two bailiffs to my 
place of business to distrain on my goods 
to the value of the tax plus costs. 

This would have meant that they took of 
my property to a value of at least three 
times the amount of the tax to cover “ costs, 
etc,” 

Realising the futility of such a protest I 
offered the bailiffs the actual amount of 
the tax demanded, without any costs, and 
they had to accept and depart. The Gov- 
ernment would have to pay the bailiffs’ 
costs, so the amount they received for war 
purposes was less by that amount. 

I continued this method of protest through 
all the war years, and the only members of 
the public who heard of my protest were 
the two bailiffs. In later years only one 
bailiff called, and so reduced the “costs” 
to the Government. 

John Morley, 

140 West Avenue, Westerhope, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 5, 


Resigning from INDEC 


I wish to make public the fact that I have 
resigned from any association with INDEO. 


Help Oxfam's 
Work of 
Healing & Mercy 


A phial of streptomycin costs so 
lite . . . a child’s life means so 
much. And a month’s supply of T.B. 
drugs costs only 14s 4d. 


In the last six months over £600 a 
day was used on medical work — 
for disease and hunger go together. 
“Nutritional deficiency faces us in al! 
aspects of our medical care”, one 
doctor writes. “In making rounds in 
our hospital one constantly faces 


problems of pregnancy anaemias, 
hookworm§ anaemias, rickets and 
scurvy...” 


Our job is a vast one—not only 
food and tools, but medical work, 
agricultural work, care of the old, 
training the young. If you agree, may 
we have your support. 

£2 provides 880 Rimifon tab- 


lets for T.B. patients. 
£10 sends 10,000 multi-vitamin 

tablets. 

is enough to buy vital 
£500 equipment, such as a port- 

able X-ray Unit. 


Please send your gift to: 


Pax Relief, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd, 
High Strect, Oxford. 


“OXFORD: COMMITTEE. FOR: 


Lic ia TSEC oe lake sO ee 


All important medical 
care safeguards children's 


health. 


HELPERS WANTED to collect 1/- a month “Pledged Gifts” from a 


few friends— providing food 


in emergencies and tools to end hunger. 


Write to: 17 Broad Street, Oxford. for explanatory leaflets. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


I think the only way we are at all likely to 
win the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(Gif we ever win it) is by means of mass 
industrial action. For reasons so obvious 
that they really do not need stating, working 
for industrial action and putting up inde- 
pendent Parliamentary candidates simply do 
not mix, 

One of the premises on which INDEC was 
formed was, I think, that the Campaign had 
tried hard but in vain to “ win the Labour 
Party.” So we got Scarborough, and must 
now not be afraid to divide the loyalties of 
many Labour Party members. 

Well, the Campaign has NOT tried hard 
enough to win the Labour Party. It has 
never seriously attempted to win at at shop 
floor and TU branch level (even though the 
DAC tried to do this). Now at last CND 
is beginning to move in this direction and 
to pursue the possibility in some areas of 
strike action against the bomb. We are 
possibly four years too late in starting on 
this tack. However, both in London and 
on Merseyside there are clearly vast reser- 
voirs of more or less untapped support for 
CND among industrial workers. I think we 
should try seriously to tap this potential 
before putting up candidates and so bitterly 
dividing the loyalties of many in the Labour 
movement. 1 should like to see 1920 re- 
peated : to see the working people of Britain 
threaten mass direct industrial action and so 
prevent a war taking place. I believe putting 
up independent candidates is likely to milit- 
ate against this possibility. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

Secretary, Merseyside CND TU Committee, 
67 Woodville Terrace, Liverpoo] 6. 


Civil Defence 


As a member of the Civil Defence Corps, I 
feel that I must ask Mr. Owen (Peace News, 
May 18), what he would do if he were a 
survivor of a nuclear attack, Would he 
help to pull others from the ruins, bind 
their wounds, feed them and shelter them ? 
If he and all CND members have any 
human feelings they would do so, and we 
CD members feel that we should know how 
to do these things. 

Nuclear war brings chaos, but at the very 
worst there would be vestiges of organisa- 
tion remaining from which people could 
begin to save lives. Japan was not utterly 
destroyed, and Dr. Bronowski says that 50 
per cent of the burn casualties could have 
been avoided if people had known how to 
take shelter. 

We CD members are mostly middle-aged 
people who remember the horrors of war 
and Hiroshima. We have suffered, but we 
also have the courage to stand fast as we 
did in 1940. Our nation is sturdy and 
hardy, and there would be survivors to re- 
create our country. 

Mr. Owen’s two steps of civil defence are 
inadequate. War is unthinkable, and we 
should take no part in preparing for it, but 
if the worst should come, we are ready. 

1 can see no reason why CND and CD 
should not go hand in hand. 


Mrs. Denise Hunt, 
Roquaine, Hever Road, Edenbridge, Kent. 


Jazzetry 


I must take full responsibility for the title 
of the CND Stage Club’s recent “ Jazzetry ” 
- it was merely a shorthand advertisement 
for a fairly unsophisticated audience, The 
programme notes, which we necd not have 
supplied, were as taken from the copy sup- 
plied by Mr. Horovitz. Moreover, I would 
suggest that the failure of the jazz-poem 
was due not to a failure of amplification, 
but to under-rehearsal - ‘‘ the much finalised, 
much professionalised version” of this work 
(Mr. Horovitz’s notes) not only lacked any 
sort of balance between musicians and 
voices (so that the jazz made everything 
inaudible), but the opus lasted exactly twice 
as long as programmed, promised, and re- 
hearsed. I have no criticism of Mr. Horo- 
vitz’s poem, parts of which I admire, but to 
write and talk of “ implication in the cam- 
paign ” is typical of an artistic Gaitskellism 
and of an attitude to people which makes 
amplification (even audibility) irrelevant. 

Perhaps all the CND shows are under-re- 
hearsed (I think however they gain in spon- 
taneity and response) as your critics sug- 
gest; this is because we refuse to allow 
esthetic considerations to weigh too heavily 
in allotting the campaign’s time, organisa- 
tion and money (and that of the artists) to 
what is after all just a peripheral fund- 
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raising activity in an attempt to prevent 
masSs atomic slaughter. Only if we were (a) 
raising the money for a home for dogs, or 
(b) the people didn’t enjoy these shows, 
would this be arrogance. 

Finally, I am sorry to have to interpose in 
the academic dialogue between artists and 
critic, and I am sorry that the campaign 
exploits and compromises artists like Mr. 
Horovitz in the sordid business of raising 
cash, It is a pity it is necessary and we 
can't stick to our own job; anyway, I would 
hope that the synthesis of poets and bomb 
haters could be less bitter and more honest 
in future, 


Nigel Young, 
London Region CND, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Journalists 


I wish, as a professional journalist, who is 
both an anarchist and a supporter of the 
Committee of 100, I could offer Philip 
Seed (PN, May 11) some hope of “better 
behaviour ” by journalists in future. How- 
ever, I see none. Mr. Seed will know that 
when you tap a jelly it soon goes back into 
place. The same thing happens when you 
put pressure on an Editor. Maybe the 
answer is to get out but that does not help 
the ND movement at all. 

The effective thing to do would be for 
aggrieved ND-ers to stage a sit-in or sit- 
down in front of the offending newspaper 
offices or broadcasting building. That might 
do some good. 

I agree reporters are becoming daily more 
sympathetic but a ‘hostile crowd” is, and 
will remain, for a journalist a better angle 
than a “sympathetic” one. 

The point seems to me to be that the 
press ultimately stands against us. Vast, 
centralised, obedient, submissive, resilient 
to opposition, authoritarian and relying on 
the sort of society most of “us ” dislike for 
its very existence. 

For the vast press combines to swing in 
behind us would be a perfect example of 
biting the hand that feeds you. 

The press will lead public opinion only on 
comparatively minor issues. It won't risk 
civil disobedience or unilateralism. 


Charles Radcliffe, 
1 Rosemount, South Church, 
Bishop Auckland, Co Durham. 


Balloon race 


May I draw your readers’ attention to the 
mass release of balloons which will take 
place on-August 6, Hiroshima Day (Bank 
Holiday Monday this year) ? Each balloon 
will carry a message of goodwill, and I sug- 
gest that CND and Committee of 100 may 
wish to send their own “ No tests ’? message 
as suggested by Michael Randle last week. 
This event is already planned, and the Inter- 
national Balloon Race, as it is called, will 
start at Southsea, which will be packed with 
holiday crowds at the time. 

Organisations, secretaries, treasurers and all 
active peace workers are invited to write 
immediately for further details. The event 
is being planned to enable supporting 
groups to raise funds by selling entries. As 
we want to have many thousands of 
balloons released this year, we invite any 
groups and individuals to send an order (in 
dozens) now. Full details will be sent with 
all orders, and no money need accompany 
orders. All entry tags are fully returnable. 
Those ordering less than six dozen are 
asked to include postage with their order. 
Up to 4d. profit may be made by voluntary 
organisations for each Is. ticket entered. 
Please order on official notepaper. 

Never before has such a large release of 
balloons been planned, and the support of 
all your readers is requested. 

Those who are not in active contact with 
groups may participate by sending 12s. 
They will then have twelve balloons re- 
Jeased in their name, A receipt will be sent 
to them, and 2s. will be forwarded to Peace 
News fund. There is a prize for the balloon 
returned from the furthest distance, and this 
stands at £20 at the moment. As further 
entries come in this prize will be increased. 
Any suggested plans for a rally to coincide 
should be addressed to me, and will be 
forwarded to the local secretaries of CND 
and YCND. Offers of help to release the 
balloons will be welcomed, as we shall need 
hundreds of supporters on that day. 


Michael Maybury, 
International Balloon Race, 


2/3 The Promenade, North End, Portsmouth. 
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Next week in 


Peace News 


Alan Clayton: Why I resigned from 
CND. 

A nurse writes on nursing. 

Special feature: the cancer of 
apartheid. 
Co 


Sierra Leone protest 


Forty members of the Fourah Bay College 
of Sierra Leone signed protests against the 
resumption of nuclear tests. The signatures 
were collected by Dr. S. T. Matturi and Dr. 
Alan Longman of the Botany Department, 
and they delivered the protests to the UK 
High Commission and US Embassy in Free- 
town, 

The protest made front page headlines in 
the Freetown Daily Mail, and these caused 
quite a stir in the town, Alan Longman 
reports that there is a good deal of latent 
support - 70 per cent of the College staff 
signed the protests - but no active aware- 
ness of the dangers of tests and the arms 
race. He found getting signatures very like 
canvassing in Aberystwyth. 


Children’s crusades 


A world children’s crusade is now under 
way to help children throughout the world 
who have suffered as a result of famine and 
war, 

It is planned to bring over 25 children from 
various countries. These children will be 
living at the Nor-West Family Re-Union 
Centre, a country estate in Purley, Surrey. 
The plan has the support of the local Con- 
servative MP, Charles Doughty. 

A trust fund has been set up to provide the 
money for world children’s crusade projects, 
Practical assistance rather than money is 
now needed, and those who want to help 
should get in touch with Mrs. E. Hicks, 
Nor-West Family Re-Union Centre, 36 Dale 
Road, Purley, Surrey. 


Oslo sit-downs 


Some of the students who took part in the 
sit-down outside the American Embassy in 
Oslo on April 30 (see page 7) plan to stage 
one hour sit-downs outside the Embassy 
every Monday until the tests end, and will 
seek support from the student political 
societies Student organisations at Oslo 
University also co-operated in a picket of 
the Spanish Embassy on May 14 in support 
of the struggle for freedom in Spain. 


Ban on Communists 


The National Union of Bank Employees 
has decided to ban all communists, fascists 
and ‘‘members of front organisations ” 
from the union’s national executive. The 
union considers that it would be harmful to 
their goal of national membership and re- 
cognition to have such people on the 
executive, 


Chiang prepares 


The Chiang Kai-shek Government in For- 
mosa are to increase income tax by 30 per 
cent and other taxes by as much as 50 per 
cent. The extra taxes will be used to build 
up Government funds for “eventual mili- 
tary operations against the Chinese Com- 
munists,” President Chiang Kai-shek an- 
nounced on May 1. 


invalids 


Helen Shapiro has had a sore throat but is 
better now and is singing again. The Queen 
was recovering from a sore throat when 
we went to press and had cut down her 
public engagements. George Smith, a pot- 
tery worker of Newcastle-under-Lyme, has 
been in bed with a cold, He is expected to 
be back at work next week. 
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Holy Loch Sit-down 
4pmJune9 5.30pmJunei0O 


Canoelsts and canoe—owners please 
contact Scottish Committee Immediately 


Women fast against tests 


Three women fasted in St. Michael’s Tower, 
Gloucester, last weck in protest against 
nuclear tests. One angry woman accused 
them of cating secretly, but as soon as she 
had stormed out other women came up to 
sign the petition. One woman said she had 
traveiled in specially from the country to 
sign. Some people just came to gape at the 
spectacle, the local Citizen reports in a front 
page story. ‘“Let’s look at those women 
starving in the tower” was one comment 
overheard. 

A correspondent in Gloucester reports that 
“hardly a day goes by without Gloucester 
or Stroud or Cheltenham CND getting into 
local news. Individuals fasting, poster 
parading, open letter to the Bishop (soon to 


be sent), vigils in all three towns.” Glou- 
cester CND are holding another vigil at 
Gloucester Cross this Saturday from 9 p.m. 
to | am. 

Twenty-five Crawley physicists have written 
to their MP to protest against US high alti- 
tude nuclear tests, and at the initiative of 
Crawley CND the headquarters of the Cam- 
paign is organising a mass petition to Presi- 
dent Kennedy calling on him to abandon 
his “ rainbow bomb ” tests. 

Derby CND is planning to give out leaflets 
and to sell Sanity and Peace News in the 
main town of West Derbyshire during the 
coming by-election campaign. They started 
last Saturday in Ashbourne, and next Sun- 
day are going to Matlock (campaigners in 


Demonstrators greet 
flagship in Vancouver 


Members of the newly-formed Total Dis- 
armament League were on hand to greet the 
arrival of HMS Belfast, the flagship of 
Britain’s Pacific Fleet, upon its arrival into 
Vancouver’s harbour on the morning of 
May 12, Upon being ordered off the dock 
they hired two small boats and some of the 
members cruised back and forth beside the 
ship waving their signs. Other members 


Sheriff kidnaps 
girl marcher 


When members of the Chicago to Washing- 
ton march for unilateral disarmament passed 
through Indianapolis two weeks ago a taxi 
suddenly drew up beside the marchers and 
a man jumped out, grabbed 19-year-old 
Sharon LaValleur who was on the march, 
and pulled her into the taxi, which then 
made for the airport. Two of the marchers 
called the police, who stopped the taxi. 

It then emerged that the kidnapper was the 
sheriff of Sharon's home county and was 
also a personal friend of her mother, who 
had sworn out a warrant for the arrest of 
her daughter for mental observation. Sharon 
had left college to take part in the march. 
Rather than go through the proper legal 
channels the sheriff had decided to kidnap 
the girl. Sharon is still in Indianapolis on 
bail, and the case is being tried in the local 
courts as a question of extradition from 
Indianapolis to Minneapolis (her home 
town), 

All except four of the Nashville to Wash- 
ington marchers (see report on page 6) are 
now in gaol in Johnson City, Tennessee, for 
violating a local law forbidding leafleting. 


Pompidou speaks 


Government control of radio and television 
is freely accepted in France as a counter to 
the natural tendency of Frenchmen towards 
anarchy, M, Pompidou, the French Prime 
Minister, told the Paris assembly of the 
International Press Institute last Thursday. 
He saw no incompatibility with press free- 
dom as long as the Government had no in- 
tention of misusing its monopoly. In a 
country like France, M. Pomdidou assured 
the assembled editors and publishers, there 
was no danger in having mass communica- 
tions in the Government’s hands. There 
was, however, a tradition of secrecy in 
France, and ministers naturally did not wish 
to provide cannon fodder for political 
battles. 

The assembly passed a resolution protesting 
against Ceylon’s draft press bill which pro- 
vides for extensive Government control 
over the press. 


— 
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stayed on shore to cheer, give interviews to 
journalists, and explain the purpose of the 
demonstration to assembled crowds. 

The protest was against the aid being given 
by the United Kingdom to the United States 
in its current nuclear tests. In one of the 
boats was Margaret Erickson, only woman 
candidate in British Columbia in the forth- 
coming federal election. 

One bearded sailor held up a hastily-made 
sign with a CND symbol, being careful to 
avoid being seen by any of the officers. 
There were reporters on the ship who took 
pictures of the two small boats and many 
of the sailors also photographed them. 
Officers told crew members who were talk- 
ing with the demonstrators to “ get aft.” 
Russian ships visit Vancouver periodically 
to load up with grain, and the League, who 
have one Russian speaking member, plan to 
picket them if the Soviet Government starts 
testing again. 


Everyman 
about to leave 


As we went to press the Everyman was due 
to leave San Francisco for the US nuclear 
testing area in protest against the tests. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has issued a 
regulation forbidding entry into the test 
area, and the crew of Everyman may be 
arrested. ' 
The Committee for Non-Violent Action, 
which is responsible for Everyman’s voyage, 
is now considering sending a boat from 
London to Leningrad to protest against the 
proposed resumption of Soviet _ tests. 
According to present plans the boat would 
go via The Hague, Hamburg, Oslo, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm and Helsinki. Barnaby 
Martin in London is looking into the possi- 
bility of buying a boat. He is working from 
the World Peace Brigade office at 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W.C1. 


Honolulu’s first march 


“Aloha to the world” was one of the 
slogans carried on Honolulu’s first march 
for disarmament on May 13. Aloha is a 
Hawaiian greeting meaning freedom, peace 
and happiness. 

About 350 people converged on the Ala 
Moana Park where a rally was addressed by 
a rabbi, three ministers, a woman lawyer 
and a member of the Hawaiian House of 
Representatives. Rev. Higa made a speech 
in Japanese and Rev. Dizon spoke in Taga- 
log 

Shortly before the march a dozen people 
took part in a vigil before the Federal 
Building organised by local Quakers. This 
led to the May 13 demonstration. 
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Derby should meet at 10 a.m. in the Market 
Place), 

At an all-night vigil in Bromsgrove, Worecs., 
YCND members had their placards torn up, 
five members were kicked on the ground, 
and one was dragged up an alley and beaten 
by four youths. However, 20 people kept 
on with the vigil. As there were about 50 
people milling around and a near riot deve- 
loping one member called the police. After 
the police had cleard the scene discussions 
with local people went on till 2 a.m. 

As a result of the initiative of a CND 
member in Durham, Alderman Mrs. Met- 
calfe, who is chairman of Durham health 
committee, the Durham County Council 
passed a resolution condemning tests by a 
large majority at their annual meeting two 
weeks ago. 

A deputation of Labour MPs went to the 
Soviet Embassy on Tuesday and urged the 
Soviet Union not to proceed with the threat- 
ened resumption of nuclear tests, Anthony 
Greenwood, Emmanuel Shinwell, Fenner 
Brockway and Tom Driberg delivered a 
letter to Mr. Khrushchev signed by 66 
Labour MPs. 


Mothers protest 


On Sunday morning at !1 a.m, a group of 
about 36 mothers gathered in front on the 
US Embassy in London to make their indi- 
vidual, non-organisational protests against 
nuclear tests. When four of their repre- 
sentatives were noi allowed to enter the 
building they all sat down in the roadway. 
From there they were gently lifted by the 
police to the pavement, where they con- 
tinued to sit, and between them drafted a 
request for an appointment with the Ambas- 
sador. 

This letter was handed in before they left 
at one o'clock, and with one banner only, 
marched to the Russian Embassy, There a 
small group of the women talked with an 
official who promised to pass on their peti- 
tion against Russian resumpting of testing, 
and their request for an appointment with 
the Ambassador. 

The group proposes to demonstrate regu- 
larly outside the US Embassy while Amer- 
ican tests continue, and until a meeting 
with the Ambassador takes place. 


Support for nurses 


A message of support for the nurses’ pay 
claim, sent by 80,000 South Wales miners, 
was given to a demonstration of nurses held 
in Cardiff last Saturday by Mr. W. White- 
head, president of the South Wales miners. 
Nearly 1,000 nurses had marched in uniform 
through ihe streets of Cardiff together with 
representatives of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, the Fire Brigades Union and 
the National Union of Seamen. 

One thousand construction workers at an 
oil refinery near Rochester struck for one 
hour in support of the nurses, Sixty-five 
electricians and their mates in the London 
Electricity Board’s contracting department 
in Hackney stopped work one hour earlier 
than usual to show their sympathy with the 
nurses’ claim. 

Leaders of the Confederation of Health 
Service employees have urged their members 
to vote against Conservative candidates in 
by-elections unless a satisfactory settlement 
is reached in the pay disputa 


Apology 


Last week we published a discussion of 
Pan-Africanism by John Rex under the 
heading “Standing up and talking back.” 
We would like to make it clear that this 
was a review of Colin Legum’s book Pan- 
Africanism (Pall Mall, 27s. 6d.) and apolo- 
gise for the accidental omission of the title 
and publisher. 
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